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Week Ending Sunday, June 3, 1990 


Statement on Signing the Dire 
Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations Bill 

May 25, 1990 


Today I have signed into law H.R. 4404, 
the Dire Emergency Supplemental Appro- 
priations Act of 1990. 


The Act provides $720 million in emer- 
gency funding to assist Panama and Nicara- 
gua. I am pleased that this Act supports our 
efforts to restore peace and to support the 
emerging democracies in Panama and Nica- 
ragua. The funds will help the citizens of 
these nations to rebuild their economies 
after years of economic mismanagement 
and privation. As further economic progress 
is made in Panama and Nicaragua, their de- 
mocracies will grow stronger and add to the 
stability of Central America. 


The Act provides additional funds for sev- 
eral mandatory programs, including $1.2 
billion for Food Stamps and $0.4 billion for 
veterans’ programs. The Act also funds im- 
mediate needs for several discretionary pro- 
grams, including the 1990 Census, disaster 
relief following recent floods, Veterans 
Medical Care, and NASA. 


I regret that the Congress has used this 
important legislation to enact many special 
interest provisions that are not in response 
to dire emergencies, and that Defense pro- 
grams rather than domestic discretionary 
appropriations were used as offsets. I note 
that section 205 of the Act would infringe 
upon my constitutional authority over the 
conduct of diplomacy by requiring the in- 
clusion of a particular provision in certain 
international agreements, and by imposing 
preconditions on my ability to enter into 
those agreements. I shall construe section 
205 consistently with the Constitution and 
therefore shall regard it as advisory. Not- 
withstanding these concerns, the need to 
provide immediately for the legitimate 
emergency needs of Panama and Nicaragua 


is sufficient to counterbalance the Act’s ob- 
jectionable characteristics. 
George Bush 


The White House, 
May 25, 1990. 


Note: H.R. 4404, the Dire Emergency Sup- 
plemental Appropriations for Disaster As- 
sistance, Food Stamps, Unemployment 
Compensation Administration, and Other 
Urgent Needs, and Transfers, and Reducing 
Funds Budgeted for Military Spending Act 
of 1990, approved May 25, was assigned 
Public Law No. 101-302. 


Exchange With Reporters in 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


May 28, 1990 


U.S.S. “Towa” Explosion 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask you a quick 
Memorial Day question? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Do you believe Clayton Hartwig—— 

The President. Who? 

Q. Do you believe Clayton Hartwig 

The President. 1 have no opinion on that. 

Q. is owed an apology by the Navy? 

The President. 1 have no opinion on it. I 
think they’re looking into it, and I really 
have no judgment. But if the man is proved 
innocent of these allegations, clearly there 
should be a statement to that effect. But I 
can’t judge it from what—I haven’t read 
the report, and just all I’ve seen is the head- 
lines on it. 

Q. Do you think it’s a testament of how 
the Navy conducted its investigation, sir? 

The President. Can’t assess it until I get 
all the facts. 

Q. Have you requested one—requested a 
report from—— 

The President. They'll get that to me 
within about—well, I don’t know how long, 
but clearly, I’m interested in it. I haven’t 
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requested it, but it will come to me, I’m 
sure. 


Upcoming Summit With President 
Gorbachev 

Q. Are you ready for Thursday? 

The President. Thursday? Yes. I’ve got 
some more work to do, but I’ve been read- 
ing my briefing books. We have two big 
ones here. I’ve got about—almost through 
the first one, and I'll get the second one 
done tonight. And then we'll have 2 days of 
intensive consultations to bring us up to 
date on where we go. But I think I know 
the issues, and I’m sure that all our people 
do. There’s nothing that’s changed in the 
last few days. 

So, German unification, Germany’s role in 
NATO, arms control, START [strategic arms 
reduction talks], conventional forces, chemi- 
cal weapons, nuclear treaties. We’ve got 
some commercial agreements. We’ve got a 
discussion of their political problems and 
ours. And we’ve got a big agenda, and I’m 
looking forward to the meeting. 


Soviet Political Stability 


Q. ——for Gorbachev. Every day a new 
headline, things are getting worse—— 

The President. Well, because he has enor- 
mous problems. But it’s not our business as 
the United States to sort out the other per- 
son’s economic problems. We’ve got some 
of our own. But it is our business to under- 
stand them, to make clear to him what we 
can do and those things we can’t do, and so, 
I’m taking a lot of time to try to assess the 
economic situation there. We had some 
very good briefings on that the other day 
by some outside experts—Steve Cohen and 
others. 

Q. Do you agree with Secretary [of State] 
Baker that he’s in more danger of being 
overthrown from below than—— 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s my 
business to sort that out. I deal with the 
Soviet leader that’s there in place, coming 
to the United States to discuss these mat- 
ters. And I think we spend too much time 
trying to figure out how long a leader in 
any country will be there. I mean, this man 
has survived. I’ve given him, I think, appro- 
priate credit for the dramatic changes in 
Eastern Europe, conducting himself in a 
manner that none of us would have predict- 
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ed possible 2 years ago. And so, I'll deal 
with him. And my own personal opinion is 
that he’s pretty darn strong there, and I say 
that after talking to an awful lot of Soviet 
experts. 

Q. Is most-favored-nation status become 
even more critical now, considering the 
economic straits—— 

The President. Well, it’s not on the table 
because, as you know, there’s an emigration 
law that’s required; and there’s no evidence 
that such a law is going to be on the agenda 
at this time. We thought it was, but it 
doesn’t look like it. So, I don’t think that 
issue will be an action item. I expect it will 
be talked about because as they move to- 
wards a free-market economy, trade with 
the West is vitally important to them. And 
I'd say that certain items are very impor- 
tant to us as well, and I’ve told you that the 
Baltic States is one situation that concerns 
me enormously. 

We'd better get going. 

Q. Do you expect any “Gorby” surprises? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. I don’t 
know. You always hear about that. I don’t 
think so. 

You guys got the honor. 

Q. Do you have any surprises for him? 

The President. No. [Laughter] 

Q. You can tell us. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 hope golf doesn’t come 
to the Soviet Union. If he has to put up 
with what I put up with, why, it might 
shatter him. These guys! [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 7:20 a.m. on 
Cape Arundel Golf Course. Gunner’s Mate 
Clayton M. Hartwig, USN, was accused by 
the Navy of setting off an explosion aboard 
the U.S.S. “Iowa.” Experts outside the Navy 
have suggested that the cause of the explo- 
sion was accidental. Stephen F. Cohen is 
director of the Russian studies program at 
Princeton University. 


Remarks at a Memorial Day Ceremony 
in Kennebunkport, Maine 
May 28, 1990 


Thank you, Stedman. Our thanks to our 
able State representative, Stedman Seavey. 
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I see his family is here. And my thanks to 
those from Kennebunk High School, Kenne- 
bunk Junior High School, the elementary, 
and also the recording band back there. 
Thank you for this. And let me just tell you 
that Barbara Bush is looking forward to 
speaking at the Kennebunk graduation not 
so many days from now. I salute Wally 
Reid, who puts on this little piece of Ameri- 
cana every year, this marvelous parade that 
symbolizes not just for the people in Maine 
but for the people across the country what 
Memorial Day is all about. I salute the color 
guard; and I would like to draw the atten- 
tion of those who maybe didn’t notice it to 
the POW-MIA flag back here, this black 
flag with white symbols, because we must 
never forget those who are unaccounted for 
wherever they may be. And I also want to 
thank Reverend Pat Adams, my pastor, for 
her remarks. 

Let me just say that on this very special 
Memorial Day, in a world literally crying 
out for peace, we have a lot to be thankful 
for. We should never forget the veterans, 
those who served their country well, par- 
ticularly those who gave their lives. I can 
assert to you, as the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Armed Forces, that we 
have never had a better fighting force than 
we have today; and we should be grateful 
to every man and woman that wears the 
uniform of the United States of America. 

I have a special guest with me here today 
who is the Secretary of Transportation; and 
in that role, he is, as you know, the top 
official for the United States Coast Guard— 
Secretary Sam Skinner. I’d like him to just 
say hello here. And I guess everybody in 
Maine, certainly along the coast, is grateful 
to that fantastic service, the U.S. Coast 
Guard. And I might say that I know what a 
fantastic job they are doing in trying to save 
our country through interdiction from the 
threat of narcotics. 

We thank God on this Memorial Day for 
all who served. I can assert to you that the 
day of the dictator is over. The day of the 
dictator is over, and democracy and free- 
dom are winning all around the world. On 
this Memorial Day, I’m especially grateful 
to the young men who gave their lives in 
Panama. Panama—now joining the free 
countries, the countries who practice de- 
mocracy right here in our own hemisphere. 


And I’m grateful to every one of those fine 
kids, those who gave their lives and those 
who fought with such courage. 


On this special day, we think of those 
people who are not free, and we hope that 
they will have the blessings that I’m afraid 
too often we take for granted in this coun- 
try. Stedman says, and I go—I leave here 
this afternoon, do a little more preparation, 
and then on Thursday we meet at the 
summit—I meet with President Gorbachev 
of the Soviet Union. And things have 
changed dramatically. There’s no question 
that we have a better chance now for a 
lasting world peace, but there are still some 
enormous problems out there. And _ this 
country must remain strong. We must 
remain committed to the values that have 
made us great over the last 200-plus years. 
So, I go to the summit with open arms to 
welcome the President of the Soviet Union. 
But we must stand on our principles when 
we discuss world peace. We must stand on 
our principles when we discuss the stability 
in Europe or the fate of the countries 
around the world that yet are not free. And 
that’s exactly what I plan to do—refur- 
bished, I might add, by these beautiful 4 
days right here in our beloved Kennebunk- 
port. 


So, I really just came here as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of this coun- 
try to thank God for those who serve with 
such distinction and such patriotism, and 
then, as one who served many years ago in 
World War II, to thank heavens for the vet- 
erans, those who sacrificed their lives and 
those who serve with such distinction and 
are with us here today and other such cere- 
monies all across the country. It is great to 
be an American. God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you all very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. at 
Dock Square. In his remarks, he referred to 
Wally Reid, retired businessman and 
former owner of the Green Heron Inn; and 
Patricia Adams, United Church of Christ 
minister serving the First Congregational 
Church of Kennebunkport. 
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Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for President Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union 


May 31, 1990 


President Bush. Friends and _ distin- 
guished guests, welcome to all of you, espe- 
cially our guests from the Soviet Union. It is 
my great honor to welcome to the White 
House the President of the Soviet Union, 
Mikhail Gorbachev. 

Mr. President, just over a year ago I said 
that the United States wanted to move 
beyond containment in its relations with 
the Soviet Union toward a new era, an era 
of enduring cooperation. When we last met 
in Malta, we agreed to accelerate our ef- 
forts on a full range of issues. Today differ- 
ences remain, of course, but in the short 6 
months since the Malta summit, we’ve 
made encouraging progress. I want this 
summit to take us farther still, and I know 
that that is your view as well, Mr. President. 

We’ve seen a world of change this past 
year. Now, on the horizon, we see what, 
just 1 short year ago, seemed a distant 
dream: a continent cruelly divided, East 
from West, has begun to heal with the 
dawn of self-determination and democracy. 
In Germany, where the Wall once stood, a 
nation moves toward unity, in peace and 
freedom. And in the other nations of the 
most heavily militarized continent on 
Earth, at last we see the long era of con- 
frontation giving way to the prospect of en- 
during cooperation in a Europe whole and 
free. Mr. President, you deserve great 
credit for your part in these transforming 
events. I salute you, as well, for the process 
of change you’ve brought to your own 
country. 

As we begin this summit, let me stress 
that I believe we can work together at this 
historic moment to further the process of 
building a new Europe, one in which every 
nation’s security is strengthened and no 
nation is threatened. Around the world, we 
need to strengthen our cooperation in solv- 
ing regional conflicts and building peace 
and stability. In Nicaragua, for example, 
we've shown that we can work together to 
promote peaceful change. In Angola, our 
support for an early resolution of that coun- 
try’s tragic conflict—is a resolution accepta- 
ble to the Angolan people—is now paying 
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off. So, let us expand this new spirit of coop- 
eration not merely to resolve disputes be- 
tween us but to build a solid foundation for 
peace, prosperity, and stability around the 
world. 

In that same spirit, Mr. President, let me 
quote the words of one of your nation’s 
great minds, one of the world’s great men 
in this or any age, Andrei Sakharov. Four- 
teen years ago, he wrote: “I am convinced 
that guaranteed political and civil rights for 
people the world over are also guarantees 
of international security, economic and 
social progress.” Sakharov knew that lasting 
peace and progress are inseparable from 
freedom, that nations will only be fully safe 
when all people are fully free. 

We in the U.S. applaud the new course 
the Soviet Union has chosen. We see the 
spirited debate in the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, in the Soviet press, among the 
Soviet people. We know about the difficult 
economic reforms that are necessary to 
breathe new vigor into the Soviet economy. 
And as I’ve said many times before, we 
want to see perestroika succeed. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I firmly believe, as you have said, that 
there is no turning back from the path you 
have chosen. 

Since our meeting in Malta, we’ve 
reached agreements in important areas, 
each one proof that when mutual respect 
prevails progress is possible. But the agree- 
ments we’ve reached cannot cause us to 
lose sight of some of the differences that 
remain. Lithuania is one such issue. We be- 
lieve that good faith dialog between the 
Soviet leaders and representatives of the 
Baltic peoples is the proper approach, and 
we hope to see that process go forward. 

Over the next 4 days, we’re not going to 
solve all of the world’s problems. We won’t 
resolve all of the outstanding issues that 
divide us. But we can and will take signifi- 
cant steps toward a new relationship. 

This summit will be a working summit in 
the strictest sense of the term, one where 
we mark the real progress we’ve made by 
signing new agreements and where we ad- 
dress the differences that divide us in a 
spirit of candor, in an open and honest 
search for common ground. In a larger 
sense, though, that the success of this 
summit depends not on the agreements we 
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will sign but on our efforts to lay the 
groundwork for overcoming decades of di- 
vision and discord, to build a world of peace 
in freedom. 

Mr. President, together, your great coun- 
try and ours bear an enormous and unique 
responsibility for world peace and regional 
stability. We must work together to reduce 
tensions, to make the world a little better 
for our children and grandchildren. And to 
this end, I pledge you my all-out effort. 

Mr. President, you’ve brought us a beauti- 
ful day, and you’ve brought back Mrs. Gor- 
bachev—that brings joy to all of our hearts. 
A hearty welcome to her as well. So, it is 
my privilege to welcome you to the White 
House. And may God bless our peoples in 
their efforts for a better world. Welcome, 
sir. 

President Gorbachev. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, comrades, 
thank you for this welcome. May I also 
greet all Americans on behalf of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. 

My present visit to the United States is a 
confirmation that Soviet-U.S. relations are 
acquiring greater stability, clarity, and pre- 
dictability. I am convinced that both the 
Soviet people and the Americans approve 
such changes. I think that they are also 
properly appreciated throughout the world. 
Therefore, it is the great responsibility of 
the President and myself to make sure that 
the capital of trust and cooperation accumu- 
lated in recent years is protected and con- 
stantly increased. 

I remember well my first visit to the 
United States, and not only because I saw 
America for the first time then. During 
those days in December 1987, President 
Reagan and I signed the treaty on the 
elimination of INF [intermediate-range nu- 
clear force] missiles. That was truly a water- 
shed not only in our relations but in the 
history of modern times. It was the first 
step taken together by two powerful coun- 
tries on the road leading to a safe and sensi- 
ble world. 

Since then, our two great nations have 
traveled a long way toward each other. 
Thousands of American and Soviet citizens; 
dozens of agencies, private companies, and 
public organizations are involved in politi- 
cal and business contacts, humanitarian ex- 


changes, scientific and technological coop- 
eration. 

In the same years, the world around us 
has also changed beyond recognition. Mr. 
President, this generation of people on 
Earth may witness the advent of an irre- 
versible period of peace in the history of 
civilization. The walls which for years sepa- 
rated the peoples are collapsing. The 
trenches of the Cold War are disappearing. 
The fog of prejudice, mistrust, and animosi- 
ty is vanishing. 

I have come to the United States with the 
impressions still fresh in my mind of how 
our people celebrated the 45th anniversary 
of the victory over nazism and of my meet- 
ings with war veterans. I recently had many 
meetings with my countrymen. They all un- 
derstand the importance of Soviet-U.S. rela- 
tions. They look upon their improvement 
with the hope that the tragedies of the 20th 
century—those horrible wars—will forever 
remain a thing of the past. I think that this 
is what the Americans want, too. 

Mr. President, living up to these hopes of 
our two nations is your mission and mine. 
This meeting is part of it. My colleagues 
and I have come to do serious work in 
order to make a decisive step toward an 
agreement reducing the most dangerous 
arms, which are increasingly losing their po- 
litical significance, and to provide further 
impetus to interaction between our two 
countries—interaction and, of course, coop- 
eration in solving international problems in 
trade, scientific, technological, and humani- 
tarian fields; in cultural exchanges; in ex- 
panding information about each other; and 
in people-to-people contacts. 

We want progress in relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States of 
America. I am looking forward to meetings 
with the Americans and, to the extent possi- 
ble, getting to know better your unique and 
great country. 

On behalf of Mrs. Gorbachev and myself 
and of all those who have come with me to 
your Nation’s Capital, I thank once again 
President George Bush and Mrs. Bush and 
all those present here for this warm wel- 
come. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10:14 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House, where 
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President Gorbachev was accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters on the Soviet-United States 
Summit 


May 31, 1990 


The President. Well, I'll just say, at the 
end of a very interesting day, that the talks 
have gone reasonably well. The mood is 
very positive in the sense that I had a very 
good, and I mean genuinely—not in a diplo- 
matic sense—very good, exchange for a 
couple hours this morning with President 
Gorbachev. I’m very well pleased with the 
ground we’ve covered. This afternoon’s 
meeting—the tone was positive. Differences 
remain. 

We talked about the German question 
there. I believe President Gorbachev indi- 
cated after the meeting that he didn’t think 
the whole question of Germany would be 
resolved. Certainly, we’re not in any posi- 
tion to resolve that entire question, but 
when he said that the differences had been 
narrowed somewhat—I’m taking some 
heart from that. And we’ll continue these 
discussions tomorrow. 

But I think, given the difficulties of some 
of the problems we face, the talks have 
gone, certainly, as well as I could have ex- 
pected up to now. We still have a lot of 
discussion. We’ve touched on almost every 
contentious issue, as well as spelling out the 
areas of which we have common interest, 
where things are going very well between 
us 


So, that’s the report for tonight; and to- 
morrow, why, we'll be able to say a little bit 
more. But I won’t go into details because 
we've agreed we’re going to talk about 
them. 


Trade Agreement 

Q. None of us understand why you can’t 
sign a trade agreement if it’s all wrapped 
up. 

The President. We haven't said whether 
we can sign a trade agreement or not yet. 
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Q. Why? 
The President. We haven’t discussed that 
yet. 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. Gorbachev said you’ve instructed 
the Foreign Ministers to discuss something 
that emerged today about Germany, sir. 
Could you tell us about that? 

The President. No, because we agreed we 
wouldn’t. We agreed we’d let them discuss 
it. I think when I heard what President 
Gorbachev said—that’s exactly what we had 
agreed he would talk about. So, we’re just 
going to stay with that guidance. 

Q. When will they meet again? 

The President. 1 don’t know. Probably to- 
morrow. 

Q. Was there some narrowing of differ- 
ences that made you decide the Foreign 
Ministers should get together or some spe- 
cific details you have them working on? 

The President. That was a proposal that 
President Gorbachev made, and I think the 
Foreign Ministers need to discuss in great 
detail the subjects we discussed to see. But I 
must say, Michael [Michael Gelb, Reuters], I 
took some heart from that. I was encour- 
aged by that. Our position has been stated 
and restated, and we'll see where we go. 
But I think the important point is, we’ve 
talked very frankly—no rancor there. And 
let’s hope some of the differences have 
been narrowed. But when he says this 
whole German question will not be solved 
in a meeting of this nature, I would agree 
with that. We consult our allies, and he 
knows that. He knows we have a lot of 
consultation. But basically, my position is 
the same as it was when I went into the 
meetings, but I’m listening very carefully— 
listening to their views and trying to under- 
stand their position. 

Q. Did he offer something specific for the 
Foreign Ministers to discuss on Germany? 

The President. | think they do have some 
specifics to discuss, but that can be dis- 
cussed after they get through talking—— 

Q. Mr. President, did you offer any con- 
cessions? Did you give him anything in 
return? 

The President. No. I want to stay with the 
guidance that we agreed on. But our posi- 
tion is well-known, and—— 
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Q. You gave nothing? 

The President. ——the fundamentals 
have not changed. 

Q. You gave nothing at all? 

The President. The fundamentals have 
not changed. 


Soviet-U.S. Differences 


Q. Has he taken offense to your stand on 
Lithuania or your remarks today in the ar- 
rival ceremony? 

The President. He didn’t seem to take 
offense to anything. He knows that we have 
differences. I’ve been very up front with 
him, and he’s been very, very direct and up 
front with me. So, that’s one of the good 
things about the meeting. Great powers 
have differences. Sometimes they haven’t 
been able to talk about them in a civil way. 
We are talking about them in a very civil 
way. I commend him for that approach. It’s 
one I like, it’s one I understand, and it’s one 
I think benefits not just the United States 
and the Soviet Union but a lot of other 
countries as well. 


Trade Agreement 


Q. Would a trade bill be contingent on 
what you hear on Lithuania? 

The President. We're going to discuss the 
details of that—probably get into some of 
that tomorrow. 


German Reunification 


Q. Does he feel that he has a proposal to 
talk about on Germany—means that he is 
more ready to come your way than you are 
to his, sir? 

The President. We’re not dealing on that. 
Look, we agreed to some guidance, he and 
I, and I’m going to stick with it. And he did, 
and I think that’s a good sign. We’re in the 
middle of some discussions about where it 
stands. 

Summit Tone 

Q. Why do you think it is going so well? 
Both of you have talked about a really good 
relationship that—the two of you have 
talked about the hours he’s spent here. Why 
do you think this time there has been 
such—is it a good chemistry? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. That’s 
a good question. I feel very comfortable 
with him. I feel very free to bring up posi- 
tions that I know he doesn’t agree with. 


And as I’ve said, that hasn’t always been the 
case. There have been times when people 
banged their shoes when they didn’t agree. 
That’s not the mood or the tone of this 
meeting. And we both realize we’re en- 
gaged in very, very historic and important 
work here. I think when these meetings are 
over people in this country are going to be 
pleased with some of the positions he takes 
concerning U.S. interests. And hopefully, I 
can be reassuring to people in the Soviet 
Union about the kind of relationship we 
want. But the tone of it is important so that 
we can try to “narrow differences.” 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, does either side have a 
better understanding of the other’s position 
on Lithuania now? Have you narrowed any 
differences? 

The President. That subject has been dis- 
cussed, but not in the plenary meetings and 
not in great detail yet. It will certainly be 
discussed in more detail. 

Q. You said you were heartened by the 
discussion on Germany. Was there any 
reason for similar encouragement on Lith- 
uaniaP 

The President. As I say, that matter has 
not been discussed. And I can’t quantify for 
you my hopes on each important question, 
and that is an important question. 


German Membership in NATO 


Q. Mr. President, has he backed off any- 
thing since his comment yesterday about 
dictating to the Soviets? 

The President. 1 don’t recall. You mean, 
something he said in Canada? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

The President. 1 think when I said out 
there that we’re dealing from positions of 
unique responsibility, I think he understood 
that I have certain respect for the standing 
of the Soviet Union and I’m not attempting 
to dictate. But I clearly am entitled to and 
will put forward the views of the American 
side as forcefully as I can. But you don’t get 
any progress if you give the impression that 
you're in a situation of dictation. The age of 
the dictator is over. Remember my speech 
a while back? 

Q. Mulroney [Prime Minister of Canada] 
seems to think that most of the West is 
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insensitive to what the Soviets suffered in 
World War II. 

The President. 1 think Mulroney, with 
whom I’ve talked twice in the last 2 days, 
knows very well the United States is not 
insensitive to the fact that the Soviets lost 
27 million lives in the war. And I know Mr. 
Gorbachev understands that I’m quite sensi- 
tive to that. I think he’s also sensitive to the 
fact that a lot of American kids lost their 
lives. It might have been that I was only 
cne of the two of us who was old enough to 
remember from being there. 

Q. That’s why he doesn’t want Germany 
in NATO as a military-——— 

The President. You're putting words into 
his mouth. 

Q. Mr. President, is there any change in 
his ability to negotiate-—— 


Length of the Summit 


Q. Will you have enough time in 3 days, 
or is that too short a period of time? 

The President. Well, I don’t know. I think 
the Camp David meeting, where we have a 
lot of one-on-one time, is going to be fruit- 
ful. I think we’ve got to do better on— 
simultaneous, as opposed to consecutive, 
translation speeds things up. And today in 
the Oval Office we had the longer version, 
so I'd like to move that up a little bit. But I 
guess there’s never enough time when 
you're dealing with an agenda that is this 
important. We’ve got regional questions 
that we haven’t touched on yet. We have 
more refinement on—each side to refine its 
views on the European questions. We have 
arms control that’s still being talked about 
behind the scenes, but that he and I have 
not gone into. So, we’ve got a big agenda. 
Whether we'll have enough time to do ev- 
erything that he wants and that I want, I 
don’t know. 

I am convinced that, out of this meeting, 
we will narrow differences and the two 
ships are less apt to pass in the night based 
on simple misunderstanding. And I’m con- 
vinced of that because I can talk very frank- 
ly with him. And when he talks, I listen, 
and when I talk, he listens. We’re not shout- 
ing at each other. There’s not a rancor in 
there. And once in a while, both of us, if we 
feel strongly about something, we might get 
a little more passionate than the rest of the 
time in presenting our views. But I’m very 
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pleased with that mood of his wanting to 
understand the United States position, my 
having the opportunity to express it. And I 
hope he understands the receptivity on my 
part. 


German Reunification 


Q. Mr. President, may I try once more on 
the question of Germany, sir? 

The President. You can try, but I’m not 
going to give you any more because we 
agreed with the President of the Soviet 
Union on the guidance—if you want me to 
read it to you again, I'll get my notes. I 
can’t help you on it. Nice try. Another ques- 
tion, though, maybe. 


President Gorbachev and Soviet Domestic 
Problems 


Q. Mr. President, have you noticed a 
change in the Soviet President since Malta? 
Have his domestic problems constrained 
him at all in your talks? 

The President. He’s 6 months older. No, I 
don’t really—I don’t—— 

Q. Has he brought up his own domestic 
problems and offered that as a stumbling 
block in these solutions? 

The President. No. He’s not done that. 
He’s not trying to hide anything, nor is he 
wringing his hands. To me, there is a cer- 
tain—I don’t know whether Brent [Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs] felt this way—but a 
certain strength and confidence that was 
there in Malta and certainly is still there 
now. And you can feel that. I mean, this 
wasn’t just a casual observation. I felt 
strongly about that. So, I don’t feel a weak- 
ened presence or anything of that nature. I 
feel a man determined to do his job. 

Q. Do you think there is anything you 
can or should do to help him in the short 
term? 

The President. 'm going to do what’s in 
the national interest of the United States— 
our security interests, our global interests. 
And working closely with the Soviet 
Union—a lot of questions—is in our interest. 
So, with that approach in mind, I think 
maybe he can go away feeling that he’s got 
people here that are not just dealing with 
some innate animosity towards the Soviet 
Union. We’re in a fantastic era of change. 
We focus on the problems at meetings like 
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this; but we ought not to neglect the fact 
that we’re sitting here, talking to the head 
of the Soviet Union at a time when Eastern 
Europe, for the most part, enjoys the demo- 
cratic process and enjoys a freedom that 
none of us would have predicted possible. A 
lot of that is because of the way in which 
Mr. Gorbachev has conducted himself. 

So, there’s some problems out there. But 
we ought not to overlook the fact that 
we’ve come a long, long way, and there is 
less tension in terms of world catastrophe. 
But there are still some big problems. So, 
it’s that kind of an approach that I’m bring- 
ing to these meetings. 


Arms Reduction Negotiations 


Q. Sir, was there any progress today on 
START or CFE? 

Q. Conventional weapons? What about 
conventional? You haven’t talked about 
that. Any problems on—— 

The President. That’s going on, but didn’t 
come up—the arms control agenda was not 
discussed today. 

Q. Do you think he'll invite you to 
Moscow? 


President Gorbachev’s Meeting With 
American People 


Q. Did you watch him when he got out of 
the car down there at 15th Street? 

The President. No, 1 didn’t see that. 

Q. A big crowd. 

The President. Was it? 

Q. A big crowd. Yes. I hear he’s taken 
your advice about parades. 

The President. How was it received? 


Summit Discussions 


Q. When did he last indicate that he was 
hoping there would be more in-depth dis- 
cussions? Weren’t there in-depth discussions 
today? 

The President. | thought they were in 
depth. 

Q. He didn’t seem to feel that way. 

The President. 1 think he thinks they 
were in depth. 


President Gorbachev’s Meeting With 
American People 


Q. Did you talk with him about the hand- 
shaking out on the street, pressing the flesh, 
working: 

The President. No, we didn’t discuss that. 


Q. You didn’t really settle anything today, 
did you? 


President Bush’s Exchange With Reporters 


Q. Did you come out here because you 
felt you weren’t in the game and he was 
getting all the publicity by talking to us? 

The President. Michael, I knew you'd 
want a debriefing. You know how I’m jeal- 
ous about air time. [Laughter] It’s one of 
my driving factors is to be sure you’re on 
for 30 seconds. You know how I am. 
[Laughter] 

Good seeing you guys. You’ve got to stop 
laughing. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 6:26 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Excerpts of White House Fact Sheets 
on Soviet-United States Scientific and 
Commercial Agreements 


May 31, 1990 


OCEAN STUDIES AGREEMENT 


¢ Provides for a broad range of oceano- 
graphic research cooperation, use of 
port facilities in each other’s countries, 
and far-reaching scientific exchanges. 
Intellectual property rights (IPR) provi- 
sions are included. 
Results of joint studies will be pub- 
lished openly. 
Shared use of research vessels will 
result in substantial savings for both 
sides. 


EXPANDED CIVIL AVIATION AGREEMENT 


¢ Total passenger and cargo flights per 
side would increase from 7.6 Boeing- 
727 equivalents/week to 15.1 immedi- 
ately; to 42 on April 1, 1991; to 58 on 
April 1, 1992. 
U.S. airlines could increase services to 
Moscow and Leningrad. They would 
gain new rights over the North Atlan- 
tic to four additional cities and over 
the Pacific to two additional cities. 
Soviet airlines could increase services 
to New York and Washington. They 
would gain new rights over the Atlan- 
tic to two additional cities (with 
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onward service to South America) and 
over the Pacific to two additional 
cities. 

Each side could designate up to seven 
airlines to serve the other, with no 
more than two passenger airlines per 
side serving a city pair. 

A charter article would be added guar- 
anteeing each side annual approval of 
100 charter flights over the Atlantic, 
within certain national constraints, and 
positive consideration of charter flight 
requests over the Pacific. 

Soviet airlines would retain unrestrict- 
ed rights to sell tickets in the United 
States. Until Soviet currency becomes 
convertible for purchase of air trans- 
portation, U.S. airlines could only sell 
tickets in the U.S.S.R. for hard curren- 
cy. To ensure U.S. sales access to Soviet 
citizens in absence of ruble convertibil- 
ity, Soviet airlines would sell ruble tick- 
ets on US. airlines equal to 8.75 per- 
cent of our airlines’ round-trip capac- 
ity, and remit the profits to U.S. air- 
lines in hard currency. 


MARITIME TRANSPORTATION AGREEMENT 


¢ The agreement commits both parties 
to eliminate discriminatory treatment, 
although it permits Soviet shippers to 
pay Soviet carriers in rubles as an in- 
terim measure. 
The agreement contains no provisions 
for cargo-sharing, but does require So- 
viets to charter U.S.-flag carriers for 
Soviet Government controlled bulk 
cargoes whenever U.S. carriers are 
available on terms and conditions 
equal to or better than those offered 
by non-U.S. carriers. U.S. carriers wish- 
ing to participate in bilateral bulk 
trade are encouraged to inform Soviets 
of their interest, time availability, and 
price. 
The agreement establishes a forecast 
mechanism to trigger consultations on 
U.S. liner trade. The agreement goes 
into effect following the conclusion of 
first joint forecast, expected to take 
place within a few months of signature. 
It grants 2-day reciprocal notification 
access to 42 U.S. and 42 Soviet ports. 


¢ Soviet-flag vessels are permitted to re- 
enter U.S. cross-trades, subject to 
Soviet assurances with regard to past 
Soviet predatory rate practices. 


Note: This item contains information ex- 
cerpted from three fact sheets released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for President 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


May 31, 1990 


President Bush. Friends and _ distin- 
guished guests, and especially President and 
Mrs. Gorbachev, Barbara and I are delight- 
ed to welcome you to the White House to 
share bread and salt with us on this special 
evening. 

We're now nearing the end of a momen- 
tous day, the first of 4 in this Washington 
summit. And tomorrow, Mr. President, 
comes the moment that so many have been 
waiting for, a day when expectations will be 
at a fever pitch. That’s right, tomorrow Bar- 
bara and Raisa go to Wellesley College. 
[Laughter] 

And back here at the White House, sir, 
we will meet again, this time to sign our 
names to a series of agreements that signify 
the progress that our two nations have 
made in forging a new relationship, agree- 
ments on everything from nuclear testing 
and chemical weapons to expanded contacts 
between the people of America and the 
people of the Soviet Union. These agree- 
ments are a continuation of all that began 
in Malta just 6 months ago, a foundation we 
can build on, proof that differences can be 
resolved even while others remain. And let 
me assure President Gorbachev: Whatever 
deep differences divided us in the past, the 
United States and the American people ap- 
proach every issue with a sincere belief that 
our two nations can find common ground. 
Indeed, because of our unique positions in 
the world, we must find common ground. 

We meet at a time of great and historic 
change in the Soviet Union, in Europe, and 
around the world. Such profound change is 
unsettling, but also exhilarating. And we 
don’t shrink from the challenges before us, 
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but we welcome them, determined to build 
the foundations of enduring peace and se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, you deserve great credit 
for the course that you have chosen, for the 
political and economic reforms that you 
have introduced, and for creating within 
the Soviet Union this commitment to 
change. As I said this morning when I wel- 
comed you to the White House, we want to 
see perestroika succeed. We want to see this 
transition now underway in the Soviet 
Union maintain its momentum. 

Mr. President, it’s said that your country 
is the land of possibilities. You have demon- 
strated the truth of that statement. And 
we’ve seen this past year that ours is a 
world of possibilities, that our time is a time 
of historic change, a time when men and 
nations can transform history, can turn pos- 
sibility into progress, into peace. So, let us 
raise our glasses to our guests, President 
and Mrs. Gorbachev, to the growing friend- 
ship between American and Soviet people 
and to the possibilities now open to us, to 
the prospect of progress and lasting peace. 

President Gorbachev. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, allow me on 
behalf of Mrs. Gorbachev and myself and all 
the members of our delegation to thank you 
for your warmth and for the kind words of 
President Bush. 

We share the assessment of President 
Bush that we have done fruitful work today, 
and I’m sure that as a result of this meeting 
our countries will go to a new level of coop- 
eration. Even now our relations, to which 
history assigned such an important role in 
the events and lessons of the 20th century, 
differ dramatically from what they were 
before the 1985 Geneva summit. To 
achieve this, we have worked together. 

The enemy image is becoming a thing of 
the past. Ideological stereotypes are fading 
away. We have begun to understand each 
other’s motives. As we are changing and 
becoming closer to each other, we have not 
ceased to be different. But it turns out that 
that is not so bad. Quite the opposite: it is 
useful, for diversity is a vital force of devel- 
opment. 

The world, too, has changed beyond rec- 
ognition. It has made significant progress 
toward a new period of genuine peace in its 
long history. I think we can say with confi- 


dence that the most important and decisive 
step in this direction was made by our 
countries. Our two countries had the will, 
common sense, and understanding of the 
situation and of the imperatives of the 
future to embark on a long and difficult 
road which led from Geneva via Reykjavik, 
Washington, Moscow, and New York to 
Malta, and now once again to Washington. 

Today I would like to repeat here what I 
said to the President 6 months ago at Malta. 
The Soviet Union does not regard the 
United States as its enemy. We have firmly 
adopted the policy of moving from mutual 
understanding through cooperation to joint 
action. Today, when I was meeting some 
American intellectuals at the Soviet Embas- 
sy, I said to them this: “Yes, indeed, we 
used to be enemies, or almost enemies. 
Now we are, maybe, rivals, at least to some 
extent. And we want to become partners. 
We want to go all the way to become 
friends.” 

Improved Soviet-American relations have 
reduced the threat of war. This is the main 
achievement of these years. We have con- 
cluded close to 20 bilateral agreements in 
various fields. There has been an unprece- 
dented expansion of exchanges among our 
people—and that is especially valuable— 
from schoolchildren to prominent personal- 
ities in the fields of science and the econo- 
my. I think that the work we have been 
doing together with President Bush during 
these days can be considered as another 
step toward a more humane and just world. 

I cannot say yet how we are going to 
conclude this meeting, what the results 
would be. That would be premature. But I 
think that my talk today with the President 
and also the meeting of the delegations 
makes it possible to expect major results 
from this meeting, and maybe even major 
results, the biggest results, compared to all 
the other meetings in previous Soviet- 
American summits. Maybe I’m too optimis- 
tic, but let’s wait and see. We have 2 days. I 
believe that maybe we will have those 
major results. 

I feel that we’re now witnessing the 
emergence of a general idea which is con- 
quering people’s minds on the eve of the 
2lst century: it is the idea of unity. To 
make this idea a reality is a truly monumen- 
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tal challenge. The world’s diversity and its 
complex problems are such that we can 
only do it by synthesizing, or at least inter- 
linking, the aspirations, values, achieve- 
ments, and hopes of different nations. 

In the world confronted with the nuclear, 
environmental, and other threats, global 
unity means a chance for the survival of our 
civilization. But mankind cannot be merely 
a community of survival. It should be a 
community of progress, progress for all, the 
East, the West, the North, the South, the 
highly developed, and the less fortunate. 
But today we have to rethink the whole 
idea of progress. Mankind’s ascent toward 
the realization of the idea of its history 
should not result in irreparable damage to 
the environment, in the exploitation of man 
or entire nations, or in irreversible moral 
and ethical losses. 

It is a difficult and novel task to build a 
new civilization. Coming from a country in 
which more than 100 nationalities live to- 
gether, we know that, perhaps better than 
anyone else, our own house is in need of an 
overhaul and a fundamental restructuring 
along the lines of reason and justice. We are 
aware of the magnitude of this undertaking, 
unprecedented in the history of mankind. 

Judging by the response of the rest of the 
world to our perestroika, we can conclude 
that it is a necessary and desirable element 
of mankind’s political and philosophical po- 
tential. That is why, while rethinking that 
potential and restructuring ourselves, we 
believe that we are making a contribution 
to the cause of universal development and 
universal unity. 

We have not yet completed the task of 
creating a durable democratic system in our 
country, but I am convinced that the re- 
serves of our society’s energy already com- 
mitted to this great undertaking are enough 
to bring it to its completion. I can say this 
firmly: We shall act on the basis of our 
values; we shall move resolutely but pru- 
dently. 

The goal of our policy is to bring our 
society to a qualitatively new level. This 
will enable us to be predictable participants 
in the international process, partners to all 
who want a secure, just, and free world. In 
building this world, we count on long-term 
cooperation of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
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The most important developments in re- 
lations between our two countries and in 
world politics are probably yet to come. It 
is important not to lose sight of our goal, to 
resist the temptation of trying to secure 
unilateral advantages. Let us move ahead 
while overcoming both current and future 
problems and roadblocks. Let us cooperate 
and work together. 

To the health of Mrs. Barbara Bush and 
to your health, Mr. President, to the success 
and well-being of all those present here, to 
a life worthy of today, and to our common 
and better future. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:20 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
President Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Exchange With Reporters Following a 
Meeting With President Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


June 1, 1990 


President Bush. We had a very good talk 
this morning, very good talk. 

President Gorbachev. Yes, it was a good 
talk. The important thing is that we get 
results. And I think that we will get results, 
specific results. 

Q. press out here, Soviet press. 
[Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. | hope so. 

President Bush. Certainly, there will be 
on some things. You can put that in the 
bank. 

Q. There are problems; there are compli- 
cations? 

President Bush. We always have compli- 
cations, but we measure it not by whether 
the glass is half empty or the glass is half 
full. 

President Gorbachev. | will say this: We 
have gone two-thirds of the road in our 
talks. We have had mostly one-on-one dis- 
cussions with the President. Right now we 
were discussing the central question of the 
50-percent START [strategic arms reduc- 
tion talks] reductions, and in this the 
main—the forces of our delegations partici- 





pated and we made a lot of progyess. We 
have also tomorrow. I think we'll negotiate 
in a good setting. There’s a lot of fresh air 
there, and I think we’ll work and think 
more expansively, and I think that we'll 
complete our discussions successfully. 

I think we can already say that this meet- 
ing is going to be an important one. And it 
can become even more productive and 
more important. Whether it is just impor- 
tant or very important, that will be decided 
tomorrow. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

President Bush. significant accom- 
plishment if it all works out. It will be 
viewed by the American people anyway as 
enormously important. So, I felt positive 
about that one. 

Thank you all. 

Q. Thank you. We very much appreciate 


it. 
President Bush. Not at all. See you later. 


Note: The exchange began shortly after 1 
p.m. in the Rose Garden at the White 
House. President Gorbachev spoke in Rus- 
sian, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of the exchange. 


Remarks on Signing Soviet-United 
States Bilateral Agreements 


June 1, 1990 


President Bush. President Gorbachev, 
again, welcome to the White House. Mr. 
President, you and I set a course 6 months 
ago off the island nation of Malta. And at 
that time we agreed on an agenda, much of 
which was completed for this week’s 
summit. Of course, our Malta agenda re- 
mains unfinished, but we’ve made great 
progress in the last 6 months and in the last 
2 days. 

We're about to sign agreements concern- 
ing many areas of vital interest to our coun- 
tries and to the world, and to record specif- 
ic understandings in joint statements that 
are being published today. 

First, we'll sign a bilateral agreement that 
will, for the first time, eliminate the great 
majority of the chemical weapons that our 
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countries have stockpiled over the years. 
And let this landmark agreement quickly 
lead to a global ban on chemical weapons. 

Secondly, we will be signing protocols on 
limiting nuclear testing. After long, some- 
times arduous negotiations, we both agreed 
on unprecedented improvements for on-site 
verification of the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty and the Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 
Treaty. 

Third, we will sign a major new agree- 
ment that updates and expands our 1973 
agreement on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. This new agreement provides for 
substantial U.S.-Soviet cooperation in atomic 
energy research and civilian nuclear safety. 

In addition, President Gorbachev and I 
are issuing a joint statement recording 
major agreed provisions of a strategic arms 
reduction treaty as well as a joint statement 
in which we agree to future negotiations on 
nuclear and space arms designed to en- 
hance stability and reduce the risk of war. 
We're also issuing a statement on the con- 
ventional armed forces in Europe, commit- 
ting us to intensify the pace of the Vienna 
negotiations and to reach rapid agreement 
on all outstanding issues. You see, we agree 
that a CFE treaty is an indispensable foun- 
dation for the future of European security. 

There are many other agreements the 
United States and the Soviet Union are sign- 
ing or announcing during this summit, 
agreements that represent hard work and a 
lasting achievement not just by our govern- 
ments but also for the peoples. For exam- 
ple, an agreement to establish a U.S.-Soviet 
park across the Bering Strait. This park will 
preserve the unique natural, environmen- 
tal, and cultural heritage of the Bering Sea 
region of Alaska and Siberia. Just as a 
bridge of land once joined our two conti- 
nents, so let a bridge of hope now reach 
across the water to join our two peoples in 
this spirit of peaceful cooperation. 

In this same spirit, President Gorbachev 
and I will sign an agreement that realizes 
our Malta objective of expanding under- 
graduate exchanges by 1,000 students on 
both sides, allowing more of our young 
people to experience firsthand each other’s 
culture and politics, to live as friends. And 
out of simple acts of friendship, a profound 
revelation eventually arises: the people of 
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the world have more in common than they 
have in conflict. 

In just a few moments, Secretary of State 
Baker and Foreign Minister Shevardnadze 
will also sign four important new agree- 
ments concerning maritime boundaries, 
ocean studies, civil aviation, and a long- 
term grains agreement. Minister Shevard- 
nadze and Transportation Secretary Skinner 
will sign a fifth agreement on maritime 
transportation. President Gorbachev and I 
are also signing a commercial agreement 
and are looking forward to the passage of a 
Soviet emigration law. 

President Gorbachev, I am very gratified 
by what we’ve accomplished over the last 
few days and determined to build on this 
solid foundation. The agreements we record 
today and those yet to come will advance 
the cause of peace—agreements in the best 
interests of both our nations and all nations. 

Not long ago, some believed that the 
weight of history condemned our two great 
countries, our two great peoples to perma- 
nent confrontation. Well, you and I must 
challenge history, make new strides, build a 
relationship of enduring cooperation. We 
may not agree on everything, and indeed 
we don’t agree on everything, but we be- 
lieve in one great truth: the world has 
waited long enough; the Cold War must 
end. And so, today with gratitude in my 
heart for all those on the Soviet side and 
the United States side that worked so hard 
at all levels to bring these agreements to 
fruition, I say let’s renew our pledge and 
build a more peaceful world. 

President Gorbachev. Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, comrades, first of all, 
I would like to thank President George 
Bush for presenting so weil the results of 
our work that we’ve been doing over these 
days in Washington. So, I have a problem: 
What shall I talk about? [Laughter] So, I 
think that I will do some thinking aloud in 
this context. 

I would say that maybe this room has 
seen many important events and many 
agreements signed, but I think that what is 
happening now and what you have listed as 
the results of our work together represents 
an event of momentous importance not 
only for our two countries but for the 
world. 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt half a 
century ago spoke of a world in which four 
essential freedoms will triumph: freedom of 
speech, freedom of worship, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. And this ideal 
has not yet been attained in the world, and 
it could not be attained in the world of 
animosity and confrontation. And therefore, 
while liberating the world from fear, we are 
making steps towards a new world; and this 
is the important work of our two nations, of 
our two peoples. 

What is very important, I think, is that 
we do not just declare our commitment to 
moving toward a healthier international en- 
vironment, toward better international rela- 
tions, toward a nonviolent world; we are 
taking practical steps in that direction. And 
what you have just listed and what we’ll be 
signing during this visit, I think, is a confir- 
mation that both our declarations are right 
in that they seek to justify the hopes of our 
peoples and that we’re also taking those 
practical steps. The important steps that we 
are taking today illustrate the degree of 
agreement between our two countries, de- 
spite the fact that—and here I quite agree 
with you—that there are things on which 
we disagree and there are differing views 
that we have on certain questions. But that 
area of disagreement is being narrowed in 
the course of our work together. What we 
will be signing, I think, is the best demon- 
stration that we are ready to participate at 
the level of our responsibility in building a 
new civilization. 

There are still many difficult challenges 
awaiting us. It is evident that to dismantle 
that monumental artifact of the Cold War, 
the accumulated arsenals of mutual destruc- 
tion, is not at all a simple or even an entire- 
ly safe thing to do. The slightest imbalance 
and due haste or lack of equilibrium in this 
process may dangerously destabilize the 
overall international situation. But I’m sure 
that if we take a balanced and responsible 
approach, if we take into account the con- 
cerns and positions of each other even 
when we disagree, if we do all that, I’m 
sure that we will be able to move ahead 
more resolutely and more vigorously. 

Mr. President, you have just mentioned 
Malta. Mr. President, I’m pleased to note 
that the turbulent developments of recent 





months after Malta have not led us astray 
from the goal we set together. So, I believe 
that we have passed the first test. 

Mr. President, let me reaffirm here some- 
thing that I’ve been saying to you during 
our one-on-one talks. We have had many 
such talks during this summit, and I wel- 
come this style of negotiating. But let me 
reaffirm to both of our peoples that the 
Soviet Union is committed to the objective 
set at Malta: completing before the end of 
this year the preparation of the START 
treaty. I believe that this goal is attainable 
even though it is difficult. 

I also can confirm what you have said: 
that we have agreed during our talks that 
this year we will seek to sign a treaty at the 
Vienna talks. And of course, we believe that 
in that case that will be the CSCE [Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe] European security summit meet- 
ing. I think we already have good results 
and a good potential to work. 

I believe that this is all possible as a result 
of the efforts of both sides over the past few 
years, including the efforts in which you, 
sir, have participated vigorously and active- 
ly and with great foresight in order to 
expand our relationship and to build on the 
capital of trust in our relations. 

It would seem that I’ve said even more 
than I intended to say. I think it means that 
I’m human in the sense that I’m emotional. 
I would like to say that we’ve done a great 
deal in order to assure the success, and I 
would like to congratulate our two nations. 
And I would like also to shake your hand, 
Mr. President, so that we congratulate each 
other. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:13 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Presi- 
dent Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
the Treaty on Strategic Offensive Arms 


June 1, 1990 


The President of the United States 
George Bush and the President of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Mikhail 
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S. Gorbachev discussed the status of the 
Treaty on the Reduction and Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms. The two Presi- 
dents expressed their satisfaction with the 
great progress which has been made in the 
negotiations on this Treaty. In particular, 
they welcomed the mutually acceptable so- 
lutions which have been found in major 
issues in the talks and reaffirmed their de- 
términation to have the Treaty completed 
and ready for signature by the end of this 
year. They instructed their negotiating 
teams in Geneva to accelerate their work to 
complete the Joint Draft Text recording the 
details of these solutions in order to fulfill 
this goal. 

The START Treaty will be a major land- 
mark in both arms control and in the rela- 
tionship between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It results from the recognition by 
both sides of the special obligation they 
bear to reduce the risk of outbreak of nu- 
clear war, enhance strategic stability, and 
strengthen peace and international security. 
As such, the START Treaty will signal a 
turning point in U.S.-Soviet arms control ef- 
forts toward a more rational, open, coopera- 
tive, predictable and stable relationship. 
The Treaty will complement to a remarka- 
ble degree the important political changes 
which have recently begun to remove the 
hostility and suspicion and will facilitate the 
reduction of the sizeable stockpiles of stra- 
tegic offensive arms which now exist. 

The benefits of this Treaty are many. For 
the first time ever, both sides will carry out 
significant reductions in strategic offensive 
arms—up to 50 percent in certain catego- 
ries. More importantly, these reductions 
will be designed to make a first strike less 
plausible. The result will be greater stability 
and a lower risk of war. 

Major agreed provisions of the Treaty are 
as follows: 

The total number of deployed ICBMs and 
their associated launchers, deployed SLBMs 
and their associated launchers and heavy 
bombers will be reduced to no more than 
1600; within this total deployed heavy 
ICBMs and their associated launchers will 
be reduced to no more than 154; 

The total number of warheads attributed 
to deployed ICBMs, deployed SLBMs and 
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heavy bombers will be reduced to no more 
than 6000. Of these, no more than 4900 will 
be warheads on deployed ICBMs and de- 
ployed SLBMs, no more than 1540 will be 
warheads on heavy ICBMs, and no more 
than 1100 will be warheads on mobile 
ICBMs; 

The aggregate throw-weight of the de- 
ployed ICBMs and SLBMs of each side will 
be limited to an agreed level which will be 
approximately 50 percent below the exist- 
ing level of the aggregate throw-weight of 
deployed ICBMs and SLBMs of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics as of a date to 
be determined. This limit will not be ex- 
ceeded for the duration of the Treaty; 

Heavy bombers equipped for long-range 
nuclear air-launched’ cruise missiles 
(ALCMs) will be distinguishable from other 
heavy bombers. Heavy bombers equipped 
for nuclear armaments other than long- 
range nuclear ALCMs will be counted as 
one delivery vehicle against the 1600 limit 
and will be attributed with one warhead 
against the 6000 limit; 

Heavy bombers equipped for long-range 
nuclear ALCMs will be counted as one de- 
livery vehicle against the 1600 limit and 
shall be attributed with an agreed number 
of warheads against the 6000 limit. Existing 
and future U.S. heavy bombers equipped 
for long-range nuclear ALCMs will be at- 
tributed with 10 warheads each. Existing 
and future Soviet heavy bombers equipped 
for long-range nuclear ALCMs will be at- 
tributed with 8 warheads each; 

Within the 1600 limit on delivery vehi- 
cles the United States of America may have 
no more than 150 heavy bombers equipped 
for long-range nuclear ALCMs that are at- 
tributed with 10 warheads each. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics may exceed 
that number of heavy bombers by 40 per- 
cent. If the United States of America ex- 
ceeds the 150 number, each additional 
heavy bomber equipped for long-range nu- 
clear ALCMs will be attributed with the 
number of long-range nuclear ALCMs for 
which it is actually equipped. If the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics exceeds 210 
heavy bombers equipped for long-range nu- 
clear ALCMs, each such heavy bomber will 
be attributed with the number of long- 
range nuclear ALCMs for which it is actual- 
ly equipped; 
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Existing and future U.S. heavy bombers 
may be equipped for no more than 20 long- 
range nuclear ALCMs; existing and future 
Soviet heavy bombers may be equipped for 
no more than 12 long-range nuclear 
ALCMs; 

Long-range ALCMs will be considered 
those with a range in excess of 600 kilome- 
ters. Future long-range non-nuclear ALCMs 
will not be considered nuclear if they are 
distinguishable from long-range nuclear 
ALCMs. There will be no restrictions on 
deploying such ALCMs on aircraft not limit- 
ed by the Treaty. 

Reductions will be carried out in three 
phases over a period of seven years. Specif- 
ic, equal interim levels for agreed catego- 
ries of strategic offensive arms will be 
achieved by the end of each phase of reduc- 
tions; 

The numerical limitations provided for by 
the Treaty will be achieved and complied 
with through conversion or elimination in 
accordance with agreed procedures. 

Sea-launched cruise missiles (SLCMs) will 
not be constrained in the START Treaty. 
Each side will provide the other with a uni- 
lateral declaration of its policy concerning 
nuclear SLCMs and, annually for the dura- 
tion of the Treaty, with unilateral declara- 
tions regarding its planned deployments of 
nuclear long-range SLCMs, i.e., those with a 
range in excess of 600 kilometers. Those 
declarations will be politically binding. In 
the annual declarations the maximum 
number of deployed nuclear SLCMs for 
each of the following five Treaty years will 
be specified, provided that the number de- 
clared will not exceed 880. In the declara- 
tions of policy it will be specified that the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will not produce 
or deploy nuclear sea-launched cruise mis- 
siles with multiple independently targetable 
warheads. The sides reaffirmed their 1987 
Washington Summit Joint Statement to con- 
tinue to seek “mutually acceptable and ef- 
fective methods of verification”. 

Except as specifically prohibited, modern- 
ization and replacement of strategic offen- 
sive arms may be carried out. 

The START Treaty will include specific 
prohibitions on certain categories of strate- 
gic offensive arms, basing modes and activi- 
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ties. The following are among the bans 
under the START Treaty: 

—new types of heavy ICBMs; 

—heavy SLBMs and launchers of heavy 
SLBMs; 

—mobile launchers of heavy ICBMs; 

—new types of ICBMs and SLBMs with 
more than 10 reentry vehicles; 

—flight testing and deployment of exist- 
ing types of ICBMs or SLBMs with a 
number of reentry vehicles greater 
than the number specified in the Wash- 
ington Summit Joint Statement of De- 
cember 1987; 

—rapid reload of ICBM launchers; 

—long-range nuclear ALCMs equipped 
with multiple independently targetable 
warheads. 

The far-reaching reductions and other 
constraints contained in the Treaty will be 
accompanied by the most thorough and in- 
novative verification provisions ever negoti- 
ated. 

Taken together, the START Treaty’s com- 
prehensive verification regime will create a 
degree of transparency in the military 
sphere which would have been unthinkable 
only a short time ago. It will not only pro- 
vide for effective verification of the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty, but will also greatly 
increase the mutual confidence which is es- 
sential for a sound strategic relationship. In 
addition, this verification system can pro- 
vide a model which may be incorporated 
into future agreements. The verification 
regime under development includes: 

e On-site inspections: For the purpose of 
ensuring verification of compliance 
with the Treaty, each side will, on the 
basis of reciprocity, conduct twelve 
kinds of on-site inspections, as well as 
continuous monitoring of mobile ICBM 
production facilities, in accordance 
with agreed procedures. Inter alia, 
each side will conduct short-notice in- 
spections at facilities related to strate- 
gic offensive arms, including inspec- 
tions to verify the numbers of reentry 
vehicles on deployed ballistic missiles, 
inspections to verify elimination of 
strategic offensive arms and facilities 
related to them, suspect site inspec- 
tions, and various exhibitions. 

National technical means of verifica- 
tion: For the purpose of ensuring veri- 


fication, each side will use national 
technical means of verification at its 
disposal in a manner consistent with 
generally recognized principles of 
international law. The Treaty will in- 
clude a series of cooperative measures 
to enhance the effectiveness of nation- 
al technical means of verification. 
There will be a ban on interference 
with such means; 

Ban on denial of telemetric informa- 
tion: The sides agreed to make on- 
board technical measurements on 
ICBMs and SLBMs and to broadcast all 
telemetric information obtained from 
such measurements. Except for strictly 
limited exceptions, there will be a ban 
on any practice, including the use of 
encryption, encapsulation or jamming, 
that denies full access to telemetric in- 
formation; 

Information exchange: Before signa- 
ture of the Treaty the sides will ex- 
change data on the numbers, locations 
and technical characteristics of their 
strategic offensive arms. These data 
will be updated on a regular basis 
throughout the lifetime of the Treaty; 
A comprehensive agreement on the 
manner of deployment of mobile 
ICBM launchers and their associated 
missiles and appropriate limitations on 
their movements so as to ensure effec- 
tive verification of adherence to the 
numerical limitations provided for in 
the Treaty. In addition, the number of 
non-deployed ICBMs for mobile 
launchers will be limited and mobile 
ICBMs will be subject to identification 
through the application of unique iden- 
tifiers, or tags. 

To promote the objectives of the Treaty, 
the sides will establish the Joint Compliance 
and Inspection Commission. 

The sides have agreed that the Treaty 
will have a duration of 15 years, unless su- 
perseded earlier by a subsequent agree- 
ment. If the sides so agree, the Treaty can 
be extended for successive five year peri- 
ods, unless superseded. 

The progress outlined above fulfills the 
aim, set forth by the Presidents of the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics during their Malta 
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meeting, of agreeing upon the basic provi- 
sions of the strategic offensive arms Treaty 
by the time of their Washington meeting. 
The two Presidents express confidence that 
the Foreign Ministers and the delegations 
of the two countries at the Geneva talks 
will be able to reach agreement in the re- 
maining months on the outstanding issues 
that are still being negotiated. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Future Negotiations on Nuclear and 
Space Arms and Further Enhancing 
Strategic Stability 


June 1, 1990 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, building 
on the results of the current negotiations, 
agree to pursue new talks on strategic of- 
fensive arms, and on the relationship be- 
tween strategic offensive and defensive 
arms. The objectives of these negotiations 
will be to reduce further the risk of out- 
break of war, particularly nuclear war, and 
to ensure strategic stability, transparency 
and predictability through further stabiliz- 
ing reductions in the strategic arsenals of 
both countries. This will be achieved by 
seeking agreements that improve surviv- 
ability, remove incentives for a nuclear first 
strike and implement an appropriate rela- 
tionship between strategic offenses and de- 
fenses. 

In order to attain these objectives, the 
sides have agreed as follows: 

First. This year the sides will complete 
work on the Treaty Between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on the Reduction and 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. Fol- 
lowing the signing of the Treaty, the sides 
will hold consultations without delay re- 
garding future talks and these important 
talks will begin at the earliest practical date. 
Both sides in these future talks will be free 
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to raise any issues related to any strategic 
offensive arms. 

Within the existing negotiating frame- 
work on Nuclear and Space Arms in 
Geneva, the two sides will continue negotia- 
tions on ABM and space without delay. 
Thus, in the future talks the two sides will 
discuss strategic stability issues of interest to 
them, including the relationship between 
strategic offensive and defensive arms, 
taking into account stabilizing reductions in 
strategic offensive arms and development of 
new technologies. The sides will work 
toward the important goal of reaching an 
early outcome in these negotiations. 

Second. The United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as is the case in the emerging START 
Treaty, will, in the new negotiations, seek 
to reduce their strategic offensive arms in a 
way consistent with enhancing strategic sta- 
bility. In the new negotiations, the two 
sides agree to place emphasis on removing 
incentives for a nuclear first strike, on re- 
ducing the concentration of warheads on 
strategic delivery vehicles, and on giving 
priority to highly survivable systems. 

In particular, the two sides will seek 
measures that reduce the concentration of 
warheads on strategic delivery vehicles as a 
whole, including measures related to the 
question of heavy missiles and MIRVed 
ICBMs. Effective verification will be pro- 
vided by national technical means, coopera- 
tive measures, and on-site inspection. 

Third. Having agreed on the need to 
ensure a predictable strategic relationship 
between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
sides will, for the entire duration of the 
START Treaty, exchange, at the beginning 
of each calendar year, information on 
planned changes in the numbers of strate- 
gic offensive arms as of the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

Fourth. The sides will pursue additional 
measures to build confidence and ensure 
predictability of the military activities of 
the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics that would 
reduce the possibility of an outbreak of nu- 
clear war as a result of accident, miscalcula- 
tion, terrorism, or unexpected technological 
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breakthrough, and would prevent possible 
incidents between them. 

Fifth. The sides believe that reducing the 
risk of outbreak of nuclear war is the re- 
sponsibility not only of the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and that other States should also 
make their contribution toward the attain- 
ment of this objective, in particular in the 
field of nonproliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons. They call upon all States to consider 
the new opportunities for engagement in 
mankind’s common effort to remove the 
risk of outbreak of nuclear war worldwide. 

Accordingly, the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
will give these future negotiations the high- 
est priority so that the benefits of strength- 
ened stability can be realized as soon as 
possible. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 


June 1, 1990 


President Bush and President Gorbachev 
agreed that early conclusion of an agree- 
ment on conventional armed forces in 
Europe (CFE) is essential to the future sta- 
bility and security of the continent. A CFE 
agreement will constitute the indispensable 
foundation for new European relationships 
and for a future security architecture in 
Europe. The Presidents reaffirmed the 
commitment they made at their meeting in 
Malta in December 1989 to conclude a 
CFE agreement by the end of 1990. They 
agreed further that the forthcoming summit 
of the CSCE nations should be held after 
the CFE agreement is ready for signature. 

In the course of their talks, the Presidents 
committed themselves to intensifying the 
pace of the negotiation in Vienna and to 
reaching rapid agreement on all outstand- 
ing issues. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. It referred to the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
the Establishment of a Soviet-United 
States International Park in the Region 
of the Bering Strait 


June 1, 1990 


The Presidents of the United States of 
America and of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, expressing support for the expan- 
sion of bilateral cooperation in the field of 
environmental protection and in the preser- 
vation of cultural heritage, endorse the in- 
tention of the two countries to create, in 
the region of the Bering Strait, a U.S.-Soviet 
Internationa! Park embracing protected ter- 
restrial and aquatic areas. 

Both leaders recognize that elements of 
natural and cultural heritage of the Bering 
region represent a common heritage of the 
American and Soviet peoples. Thousands of 
years ago, across a land bridge uniting the 
Asian and American continents, the first ar- 
rivals came to North America. Later, the 
sea divided the continents but failed to de- 
stroy the ecological, cultural and spiritual 
community of the inhabitants of Beringia. 
This community has remained essentially 
undisturbed by the influences of historical 
change. 

Both leaders recognize that the creation 
of an international park would facilitate 
permanent recognition of the unity of this 
heritage and secure a framework for joint 
efforts in its preservation. 

During 1990-1991, both countries will 
undertake the following practical steps: 

—preparation and signature of a protocol 

on the creation of a complex of special- 
ly designated protected terrestrial and 
aquatic areas; and 

—determine all organizational details 

connected with the functioning of the 
park. 

Continuing close cooperation regarding 
the international park, between the repre- 
sentatives of both countries, may take the 
form of regular meetings of senior park 
management officials, the exchange of park 
personnel for professional training and ori- 
entation, joint research and consultations on 
planning and exchange visits to both sides 
of the park for touristic and cultural pur- 
poses, in particular by native populations. 
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The two sides express their confidence 
that establishment of the international park 
will serve the development of U.S.-Soviet 
cooperation in the protection of nature, and 
the activities of local populations in preserv- 
ing the unique natural and cultural heritage 
of the Bering region. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. A fact sheet on the joint statement 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on June 1. In addition to covering 
the material found in the joint statement, 
the fact sheet also contained the following 
information: 

The U.S.-U.S.S.R. joint report “Interna- 
tional Park Program, Beringian Heritage 
Cooperation” was endorsed as the frame- 
work for establishing an international park 
by the end of 1991. 

The Bering Land Bridge National Reserve 
will be the initial companion site to be 
linked with a Soviet protected area on the 
Chukotskiy Peninsula. 


Excerpts of White House Fact Sheets 
on Soviet-United States Bilateral 
Agreements 


June 1, 1990 


TRADE AGREEMENT 


At Malta, President Bush proposed target- 
ing the June summit for completion of a 
MFN (most-favored-nation trade _ status) 
commercial agreement, provided that the 
Soviets approve and implement new emi- 
gration legislation. New emigration legisla- 
tion passed the first reading in the Supreme 
Soviet in November. The Second Supreme 
Soviet reading, which would codify the law, 
was set for May 31. No serious opposition 
has appeared, but the press of other busi- 
ness could delay final passage. We have em- 
phasized to the Soviets at all levels the im- 
portance of expeditious passage. 

This agreement breaks much new ground 
in commercial agreements with the Soviets. 
Specifically, it: 

¢ provides improved market access, for 

example, by prohibiting adoption of 


standards which are discriminatory or 
designed to protect domestic produc- 
tion; 

facilitates business by establishing ex- 
pedited accreditation procedure for 
commercial offices, allowing offices to 
hire directly local and third-country 
employees on mutually agreed terms, 
permitting access to all advertising 
media, and allowing companies to 
engage and serve as agents and to con- 
duct market studies; and 

offers strong intellectual property 
rights protections by reaffirming com- 
mitments to the Paris Convention and 
the Universal Copyright Convention, 
obligating adherence to the Bern Con- 
vention for the Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Works, providing copy- 
right protection for computer pro- 
grams and data bases and protection 
for sound recordings; providing prod- 
uct and process patent protection for 
virtually all areas of technology; and 
providing comprehensive coverage of 
trade secrets. 


The Soviets have reaffirmed their com- 
mitment, once they receive MFN and USG 
lending restrictions (Stevenson and Byrd 
amendments) are lifted, to resume lend- 
lease repayments. 


LONG-TERM GRAINS AGREEMENT 


¢ The new agreement is to take effect 
January 1, 1991. 

¢ The Soviets are required to buy a mini- 
mum of 10 million metric tons of grain 
from the United States annually (up 
from 9 million metric tons), including 
at least 4 million metric tons of wheat; 
4 million metric tons of feed grains 
(corn, barley, or sorghum); and 2 mil- 
lion additional metric tons of either 
wheat, feed grains, or soybeans/soy- 
meal, with soy measures counted 
double for purposes of quantity. 
The Soviets may buy up to 14 million 
metric tons annually (up from 12 mil- 
lion metric tons) without prior consul- 
tation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R. CHEMICAL WEAPONS 
DESTRUCTION AGREEMENT 


The U.S.-U.S.S.R. Bilateral Agreement 


The key provisions of the destruction 
agreement are: 
Destruction of the vast bulk of de- 
clared stocks to begin by the end of 
1992. 
Destruction of at least 50 percent of 
declared stocks by the end of 1999. 
Declared stocks are to be reduced to 
5,000 agent tons by 2002. 
Both countries will stop producing 
chemical weapons upon entry into 
force of this agreement, without wait- 
ing for the global chemical weapons 
ban. 
On-site inspections during and after 
the destruction process to confirm that 
destruction has taken place. 
Annual exchanges of data on the stock- 
pile levels to facilitate monitoring of 
the declared stockpiles. 
Details of the inspection procedures 
will be worked out by December 31, 
1990. 
Both countries will cooperate in devel- 
oping and using safe and environmen- 
tally sound methods of destruction. 
The United States and U.SS.R. will 
take steps to encourage all chemical 
weapons-capable states to become par- 
ties to the multilateral convention. 
Both countries took an initial step in this 
direction by exchanging data on declared 
chemical weapons stockpiles in December 
1989 and by initiating verification experi- 
ments to build confidence and gain experi- 
ence for a chemical weapons ban treaty. 
This agreement will be submitted to Con- 
gress for its review and approval. 


A Global Chemical Weapons Ban 


The bilateral U.S.-Soviet agreement was 
designed to provide new impetus to the 
conclusion of a comprehensive, verifiable 
global chemical weapons ban at the earliest 
possible date. Toward that end: 

¢ Both countries have agreed to acceler- 

ate their destruction of chemical weap- 
ons under a global chemical weapons 
convention so that by the eighth year 
after it enters into force, the United 
States and U.S.S.R. will have reduced 


their declared stocks to no more than 
500 agent tons. 

¢ The United States and U.SS.R. will 
propose that a special conference be 
convened at the end of the eighth year 
of a multilateral convention to deter- 
mine whether participation in the con- 
vention is sufficient to complete the 
elimination of chemical weapons stocks 
over the following 2 years. 


THE NUCLEAR TESTING PROTOCOLS 
Verification Methods 


¢ Two verification protocols being signed 
at the Washington summit will provide 
for effective verification of compliance 
with the treaties. 
Verification methods for Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET) in- 
clude hydrodynamic yield measure- 
ment, on-site inspection, and some seis- 
mic monitoring on the territory of the 
testing party. The U.S. hydrodynamic 
method is CORRTEX [Continuous Re- 
flectrometry for Radius versus Time 
Experiments] is the most accurate non- 
intrusive technique the United States 
has found. CORRTEX determines the 
yield by measuring, at the detonating 
site, the rate at which the supersonic 
shock wave in the ground crushes co- 
axial cable buried near the explosive 
device. On-site inspections permit each 
side to take core samples and rock 
fragments from the area of the explo- 
sion to confirm geological/geophysical 
data near the explosion. Seismic moni- 
tors measure distant shock waves pro- 
duced by the explosion (as in measur- 
ing earthquakes) in order to arrive at 
an estimate of the explosive yield. 
National technical means also will be 
used to monitor all explosions. 


How the Protocols Work 


¢ PNET verification: Both sides have the 
right to hydrodynamic measurement 
(CORRTEX for the United States) for 
explosions with planned yields above 
50 kilotons; the right to on-site inspec- 
tions for explosions with planned yields 
above 35 kilotons; the right to a local 
seismic network for a group explosion 
above 150 kilotons. 





¢ TTBT verification: the right to hydro- 
dynamic measurements of nuclear 
weapons tests with planned yields 
above 50 kilotons; on-site inspection for 
tests with planned yields above 35 kilo- 
tons; in-country seismic monitoring for 
tests with planned yields above 50 kilo- 
tons, using three designated seismic 
stations off the test site but within the 
testing party’s territory; special provi- 
sions for monitoring unusual cases: 
tests with nonstandard geometries, 
tests with multiple nuclear explosions; 
in each of the first 5 years of the 
treaty, if a side does not have at least 2 
tests with planned yields above 50 kilo- 
tons, the other side may use hydrody- 
namic measurement that year on up to 
2 tests with planned yields below 50 
kilotons. 

Required notifications under TTBT 
(PNET notifications are similar): Each 
June, the parties will inform each other 
of the number of explosions with 
planned yields above 35 kilotons and 
50 kilotons for the following calendar 
year. No later than 200 days prior to 
the planned date of any explosion, the 
other side would have the right, under 
protocol provisions, to monitor; the 
testing party must provide notification 
of the planned date, location, and 
whether the planned yield exceeds 35 
or 50 kilotons. Within 20 days of re- 
ceipt of such notification, the verifying 
party must inform the testing party 
whether it plans to carry out verifica- 
tion activities, and, if so, which type. 
Under both treaties, joint commissions 
will be used to discuss implementation 
and verification issues. 

Once the protocols are signed, the ad- 
ministration will seek Senate advice 
and consent as to ratification of the 
TTBT and the PNET and their proto- 
cols. 


CusTOMS COOPERATION AGREEMENT 


¢ The agreement provides for mutual as- 
sistance between the customs services 
of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
¢ The agreement provides the basis for 
cooperative activity in deterring and 
detecting narcotic trafficking. 
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¢ The agreement is designed to strength- 


en cooperative measures which the 
two services typically undertake. 

The agreement provides a formal basis 
for cooperation in areas of customs law 
enforcement assistance, export control, 
and commercial fraud. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R. MARITIME BOUNDARY 
AGREEMENT 


The parties agree that the line de- 
scribed as the “western limit” in the 
1867 U.S.-Russia convention ceding 
Alaska is the maritime boundary along 
its entire length. 

Further, the agreement contains inno- 
vative provisions to ensure that all 
areas within 200 miles of either coast 
fall under the resource jurisdiction of 
one or the other party. The U.S.S.R. 
transfers to the United States jurisdic- 
tion in three “special areas” within 200 
miles of the Soviet coast, beyond 200 
miles of the U.S. coast, and on the U.S. 
side of the maritime boundary. The 
United States transfers to U.S.S.R. juris- 
diction in one “special area” within 
200 miles of the U.S. coast, beyond 200 
miles of the Soviet coast, and on the 
Soviet side of the maritime boundary. 


CULTURAL CENTERS AGREEMENT 


The Centers—constituted as non-diplo- 
matic, nonprofit institutions—will be 
opened in Washington and Moscow. 
The Center Directors and one Deputy 
Director for each side are to have dip- 
lomatic titles and be accredited by 
their governments to their respective 
Embassies, with this exception: Center 
personnel, properties, and papers will 
not have diplomatic status. 

The Centers will carry out a variety of 
functions, e.g. operating libraries; spon- 
soring seminars, films, and perform- 
ances; and providing student counsel- 
ing and language instruction. 

The public is guaranteed free, unre- 
stricted access to the Centers. 

The U.S. Center in Moscow has the 
right to use rubles to cover domestic 
operating expenses. 





¢ Occupancy and opening dates will be 
determined by mutual agreement on 
basis of reciprocity. 

e The agreement is to take effect after 
an exchange of notes confirming each 
side has completed the domestic meas- 
ures required for implementation. 


AGREEMENT ON EXPANSION OF UNDER- 
GRADUATE UNIVERSITY EXCHANGES 


e Increase existing exchanges (750 US. 
and 250 Soviet) by 250 students both 
ways in academic year 1991-1992. 
Increase targeted numbers to 1,500 
each way by 1995-1996, subject to 
availability of funds. 

Mix of private and U.S. Government 
funding (arrangements to be deter- 
mined) to cover the costs of the Soviet 
participants in the United States; the 
U.S.S.R. is to cover all in-country costs 
for Americans. 

Participants on both sides are to be 
chosen on basis of academic excellence 
and language proficiency. 

Participants would pursue full-time 
academic work in a variety of disci- 
plines, including agriculture. The pre- 
ferred length of the students’ participa- 
tion would be 1 year, though shorter 
periods would be considered. 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING TO IN- 
CREASE CIRCULATION OF AMERICA AND 
SOVIET LIFE MAGAZINES 


¢ The memorandum of understanding 
(MOU) amends the 1989-1991 Pro- 
gram of Cooperation under General 
Exchanges Agreement. 
The MOU provides for increased circu- 
lation of America and Soviet Life mag- 
azines up to 250,000 copies in 1991. 
The distribution of both magazines 
after 1991 is to be governed solely by 
demand. 
Each side may print commercial adver- 
tising and distribute unsold copies of its 
magazine at official premises, cultural 
centers, and exhibitions under its spon- 
sorship. 


Note: This item contains information ex- 
cerpted from eight fact sheets released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Toasts at a Dinner Hosted by President 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


June 1, 1990 


President Gorbachev. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, comrades, we 
have completed the second full day of talks, 
but I would like to sum things up. This 
meeting is only a stage, though a major one, 
in the gigantic and forward-looking project 
of perestroika and Soviet-American rela- 
tions. 

We are going to have at least two more 
meetings with President Bush this year 
alone: one at the Conference on Security on 
Cooperation in Europe, where I hope a 
treaty reducing conventional arms in 
Europe will be signed, and the other to sign 
a treaty reducing strategic offensive arms. 

I believe that the agenda for 1990 that 
we approved at Malta can be implemented. 
We may reach greater heights in building a 
new Soviet-American relationship only by 
setting our sights higher and higher while 
abandoning all that was nurtured by the 
ideology and geopolitics of the Cold War. 

In assessing the outcome of our talks, I 
believe I can say that they have demon- 
strated a growing mutual understanding be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the United States, 
which means progress in sustaining the pro- 
found and positive changes underway in the 
world. In this regard, our in-depth discus- 
sion of the problems and prospects of the 
European process was no doubt a useful 
one. It has served to clarify views and posi- 
tions, and brought in new arguments for 
consideration and exploration of acceptable 
solutions. 

It is quite natural that we focused on the 
external aspects of German unification. As 
we see it, two processes should be complet- 
ed: that of the final postwar settlement, and 
that related to the internal issues of inter- 
forming the two parts of Germany into a 
single state. We believe that those two 
processes form the substance of the period 
of transition which when completed will 
result in the cancellation of the rights of the 
four victorious powers; the rights which, in- 
cidentally, stem from the outcome of the 
war and not from the division of Germany. 
The transition will end in the emergence of 
a new sovereign state. 
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At the same time we believe that the 
discussion is not over, that it continues. And 
there may be more than one approach. We 
have to consider all of them together, in- 
cluding also our allies. What is acceptable in 
the final analysis is only a jointly developed 
approach which would not prejudice any- 
body’s interest or erode the overall process 
of positive changes in Europe and in the 
world. Those changes are the principle 
achievement of recent years and the main 
product of growing trust between us and of 
the growing awareness that our civilization 
is one. 

A very important result of this summit is 
the agreements we have signed today and 
the official statements we have made. They 
demonstrate that our joint policy of moving 
from constructive understanding to con- 
structive interaction is bearing fruit. There 
is no doubt that this has been made possi- 
ble—and I would say that what happened 
today is a confirmation of what I’m going to 
say—this has been made possible only in 
the environment produced by our meeting 
with President George Bush at Malta. 

The Soviet Union and the United States 


had to conduct a major and, I would say, 


courageous reassessment of how they 
viewed each other and the world. They had 
to realize that our mutual isolation was an 
anomaly and that human civilization is indi- 
visible. Therefore, it is quite logical that the 
agreements we have signed reflect our 
common readiness to obtain greater inter- 
dependence from people-to-people commu- 
nication and cooperation in vitally impor- 
tant areas and through reinforcing the legal 
framework of Soviet-American relations. 
The package of our new agreements also 
reflects the special role the Soviet Union 
and the United States play in building 
bridges of understanding and trust between 
the East and the West. 

In particular, I would like to call your 
attention to the agreement on trade. This 
agreement takes on special relevance since 
it has been concluded at a time of a dramat- 
ic change of direction in the Soviet econo- 
my which is crucial for the future of peres- 
troika. 1 am convinced that the Soviet 
people will appreciate the fact that the 
United States, the President of the United 
States, is signing this agreement to normal- 
ize Soviet-American commercial relations at 
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this moment of special importance for our 
country. 

Now that we have recorded the progress 
we have made and laid down guidelines for 
the future, I would like to express the hope 
that the ship of Soviet-American relations 
will continue to sail on this course. It is 
clear that there are still some disagree- 
ments between us as to the optimal struc- 
ture of our relationship. But this area of 
disagreement is being narrowed while the 
area of trust, agreement, and cooperation is 
expanding. An indication of the sincerity 
and seriousness of our countries’ intentions 
is that we have started a difficult process of 
revising what appeared to be eternal con- 
cepts of the role of military power in safe- 
guarding national security. In taking a radi- 
cally different approach to security, we 
should not forget people who were ahead of 
their time. Andrei Sakharov is one of them. 

One of the fathers of nuclear super weap- 
ons, Sakharov had the courage of his convic- 
tions to uphold to the end that force could 
no longer play a role in relations among 
states. Sakharov taught us another lesson, 
too: One should not fear dogma, nor be 
afraid of appearing naive. Political decisions 
that truly meet peoples’ best interests 
should be based on the realities of life, not 
on contrived schemes. 

Today our society is going through a com- 
plex, and sometimes dramatic, but promis- 
ing process of perestroika on a democratic 
and humane basis with full respect for 
human rights and freedoms. Perestroika is 
also a contribution to building a new world, 
for we are searching for answers to the 
questions that confront in one way or an- 
other with greater or lesser intensity all na- 
tions and, indeed, all mankind. 

We believe that once we are clear of the 
thorns on this path we have chosen, we 
shall not only reach new frontiers in our 
country’s history but also help to build a 
new civilization of peace. We are ready to 
do that, together with the United States of 
America. 

I would like to propose a toast to a future 
of peace for the Soviet and the American 
people, and for all nations on Earth. To 
idealism and the idealists. To the health of 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Mr. George Bush, and Barbara Bush. To 
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the health and well-being of all present 
here. To the happiness of our children and 
grandchildren. 

President Bush. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Gorbachev, Barbara and I would like to 
thank you for this splendid dinner and for 
your wonderful hospitality and for your 
most interesting and gracious remarks. Yes- 
terday we welcomed the Gorbachevs back 
to Washington still filled with memories of 
the things we shared in Malta: friendship, 
cooperation, seasick pills. [Laughter] 

For us here in this country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week began with our observance 
of our Memorial Day, a day for not only 
remembrance of those who gave their last 
full measure of devotion but also for recom- 
mitment to the ideal that they shall not 
have died in vain. 

And the week has now ended with a new 
memorial, a living memorial marked by his- 
toric agreements on both nuclear and 
chemical arms. And they’ve been shaped by 
a remembrance of shared interests and a 
recommitment to forging a just and lasting 
peace. And they stand as a memorial not to 
the past but to the future, a memorial to 
wars that need never be fought, to the 
hardship and suffering that need never be 
endured. 

This afternoon we signed a landmark 
agreement to destroy the great majority of 
our chemical weapons. And we issued a 
joint statement recording major agreed pro- 
visions of a strategic arms reduction treaty. 
And the President and I also signed a com- 
mercial agreement, and we're looking for- 
ward to the passage of a Soviet emigration 
law. And we also agreed on this long-term 
grain agreement. 

But true peace takes more than just 
laying down of arms. It also requires the 
reaching out of hands. And you know, 
Americans and Soviets have often tended to 
think of our two countries as being on op- 
posite sides of almost everything, including 
the opposite sides of the world. But we 
share an important northern border, and 
we are, in fact, next door neighbors across 
the Bering Sea. 

Today, we’ve also signed an agreement 
fixing our maritime boundary in the Bering 
Sea area and announced our agreement to 
establish a U.S.-Soviet park across the 


Bering Strait, a new gateway to the Arctic 
and a new gateway to the future. 

Mr. President, I learned that the name of 
your home town out in the northern Cauca- 
sus, Privolnoye, can mean spacious or free. 

President Gorbachev. Thank you for 
mentioning it. 

President Bush. | know my pronunciation 
was bad, but I’m sure I’m right when I say 
it means spacious or free. [Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. Great pronuncia- 
tion—can mean both. Well, anyway, it re- 
minded me of the new breeze, the new 
spirit of freedom that we’ve seen sweep 
across Europe and around the globe. I 
sensed it last summer, speaking in front of 
the shipyard gates to the people of Gdansk. 
And I told them because Americans are so 
free to dream, we feel a special kinship 
with those who dream of being free. Today 
that kinship is quickly becoming a shared 
spirit, a spirit that inspires millions here in 
our nation, in your own, and around the 
world. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I invite all of 
you to join me in a toast to our gracious 
hosts, the President and Mrs. Gorbachev. 
To lasting peace, and to this wonderful 
spirit of freedom. 


Note: President Gorbachev spoke at 7:55 
p.m. in the Golden Dining Room at the 
Soviet Embassy. He spoke in Russian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Exchange With Reporters Following 
Meetings at Camp David, Maryland, 
With President Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union 


June 2, 1990 


Meetings With President Gorbachev 


Q. President Bush, how was the meeting? 

President Bush. Just a minute, wait until 
I get out of this thing. [Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. In today’s discus- 
sions with the President I rate them no less 
than the conversations we had yesterday 
and the day before yesterday, over the past 
2 days. We worked very constructively and 
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fruitfully, and I think that had we not had 
this day like today my visit would have 
been different. But the discussions we have 
had today make it possible for me to state 
with full responsibility and in a balanced 
manner the full and two things: there is 
really ample opportunity for our coopera- 
tion, even though there are some real prob- 
lems to which neither the President nor 
myself turn a blind eye to. And I set high 
store by the personal relationship that the 
President and myself have established, the 
personal rapport between us. 

We showed a great responsibility, both to 
our people as well as to the peoples of other 
nations. But this kind of personal rapport 
that we have established enables us to ap- 
proach all problems in a better way by pre- 
senting argumentation and reaching a cer- 
tain balance. 

Q. But will you reassess your position on 
Germany as a result of these informal talks? 

President Gorbachev. We discussed that, 
and the President and myself are going to 
mention the subject tomorrow. We ex- 
changed views on this question, too. But 
there’s one point that has to be borne in 
mind: for all the importance of our positions 
and responsibilities, we must remember 
that we are all part of this process. There is 
also the six—the two-plus-four formula. 
There are also interests of other European 
nations involved. And I think the President 
and myself took that into account. It’s been 
a big day, indeed. 

Q. On what issues did you make progress 
today? 

President Bush. | would simply say that 
my assessment of the meetings and Presi- 
dent Gorbachev’s are in close parallel. He 
pointed out there’s some differences, and 
I'll point out there’s some differences. But 
as I said yesterday, I see this glass not half 
empty but half full, and more. And I think 
the point is, we’ve been able to discuss 
these differences and the common ground 
in a very civil way. I will repeat what I 
have said before: that President Gorbachev 
has presided over and, indeed, led in ways 
that have brought about significant change. 
That change benefits mankind and it bene- 
fits U.S.-Soviet relations. 

So, some will argue that we haven’t 
solved all the problems. To me, that’s not 
the point. The point is, we have an awful 
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lot of common ground. We sat there today 
and talked about regional problems, not in 
the sense of dividing up the world—maybe 
that would have happened years ago—but 
in terms of ironing out problems, achieving 
common ground as we looked at a lot of 
regional problems. We did the same thing 
yesterday and the day before on bilateral 
problems. 


So, at the end of the day here in Camp 
David, no neckties, very relaxed. The only 
thing that went wrong is, I pride myself as 
a horseshoe player, and President Gorba- 
chev picked up a horseshoe, never having 
played the game to my knowledge, and lit- 
erally, literally—all you horseshoe vlayers 
out there—threw a ringer the first time. 
[Laughter] Really. And I like to think— 
there’s not much more to say. 


President Gorbachev. Well, I couldn’t 
give in, after all. [Laughter] 

President Bush. But there’s a more signif- 
icant point. And that is that he pointed out 
in a very warm and friendly atmosphere at 
dinner that a horseshoe in the Soviet Union, 
when posted in one’s house, symbolizes 
warmth and friendship. That made an im- 
pression on me. 


Bilateral Agreements 


Q. Mr. President, “close enough” is only 
good enough usually in horseshoes. 
President Bush. Yes. 


Q. But you went ahead and signed the 
trade agreement despite the differences on 
Lithuania. 

President Bush. Exactly. And the mari- 
time agreement and the grain agreement 
and a lot of other agreements, including 
arms control agreements. 


Q. Despite the difference on Lithuania. 
President Bush. And this, in my view, is 
the interest of the United States. The agree- 
ment we signed on arms, the agreement we 
signed on trade, maritime, Bering Straits. 
Why do you single out one agreement? I 
look at the overall relationship. If somebody 
wants to argue with me, fine, we'll take him 
on. I’m doing what I think is in the best 
interest of the United States of America. 
President Gorbachev. Goodbye. 
President Bush. You got it. Thank you all. 
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President Gorbachev. Thank you. 
President Bush. We'll see you guys. 


Note: The exchange began at 8:15 p.m. on 
the grounds of Camp David. In his opening 
remarks, President Bush referred to getting 
out of the golf cart that he was riding in. 
President Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Ethiopia 
June 2, 1990 


The U.S. and USSR discussed relief re- 
quirements and the prospects for a political 
solution to Ethiopia’s internal conflict. They 
welcome the Ethiopian government’s 
agreement to permit relief food to enter 
northern Ethiopia through the Port of 
Massawa under a UN sponsored relief 
effort, and they believe that such operations 
would not compromise the unity and terri- 
torial integrity of Ethiopia. They also wel- 
comed the agreement expressed by the 
Ethiopian government to have UN repre- 
sentatives present in the course of the nego- 
tiations between the Ethiopian government 
and the Eritreans. 


In addition, to deal with the growing 
problems of starvation, the U.S. and the 
USSR are prepared to work together and 
combine their assets. U.S. food will be trans- 
ported on Soviet aircraft to demonstrate 
our joint commitment to responding to this 
tragic humanitarian problem. 

Recognizing the continuing political and 
military conflicts that exacerbate the prob- 
lems of starvation and recognizing also the 
lack of momentum on peace talks, the U.S. 
and USSR will support an international con- 
ference of governments under the auspices 
of the UN on settlement of conflict situa- 
tions in the Horn of Africa. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
the Environment 


June 2, 1990 


During the state visit of Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, President of the USSR, at the invita- 
tion of George Bush, President of the 
United States, the two sides affirmed their 
serious concern about the health of the 
global environment, and their commitment 
to expand U.S.-Soviet cooperation in the 
field of environmental protection and the 
study of global change. Mindful of their ob- 
ligations under international environmental 
conventions, and committed to continued 
international discussion aimed at other un- 
derstandings on matters of common con- 
cern, the sides emphasized the need for 
practical and effective joint measures on 
environmental protection. 

The United States and the USSR attached 
great importance to full and open exchange 
of environmental data, and to careful co- 
ordination of existing global atmospheric, 
terrestrial and ocean monitoring systems. 
Accordingly, they endorsed intensified bilat- 
eral cooperation in areas of environmental, 
ecological and pollution monitoring, and in 
related research. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
noted with satisfaction their agreement to 
establish, by the end of 1991, a Beringian 
International Park in the region of the 
Bering Strait. On other bilateral matters, 
they also pledged to facilitate contacts and 
cooperation between their respective non- 
governmental environmental organizations. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


News Conference of President Bush 
and President Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union 


June 3, 1990 
Soviet-U.S. Summit in Washington 


President Bush. Good morning, every- 
body. Please be seated. Well, when Presi- 
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dent Gorbachev and I were at Malta, we 
agreed that we would try to build a funda- 
mentally different U.S.-Soviet relationship, 
one that would move beyond containment 
to an era of enduring cooperation. At the 
time, no one knew the momentous events 
that would unfold around the world. And 
our task is, if anything, more urgent, and 
the case for a new U.S.-Soviet relationship 
more compelling, because the opportunities 
before us are so great. 

We’ve not shied away from discussing 
issues about which we disagree. There were 
some tough ones before us, particularly the 
aspiration of the Baltic peoples, a cause 
which the United States fully supports. I 
think it’s a mark of how far the U.S.-Soviet 
relationship has come that in all our ex- 
changes, whether about issues on which we 
agreed or disagreed, the spirit of candor 
and openness, a desire not just to under- 
stand but to build bridges, shone through. 

President Gorbachev and I had intensive 
discussions on the transforming events in 
Europe, events that have put before us our 
best chance in four decades to see Europe 
whole and free. I stressed that the long-held 
aspirations of the German people should be 
met without delay. On the matter of Ger- 
many’s external alliances, I believe, as do 
Chancellor Kohl and members of the alli- 
ance, that the united Germany should be a 
full member of NATO. President Gorba- 
chev, frankly, does not hold that view. But 
we are in full agreement that the matter of 
alliance membership is, in accordance with 
the Helsinki Final Act, a matter for the 
Germans to decide. 

Over the last 6 months and in Washing- 
ton this week, we made great progress in 
our mutual effort toward building a more 
peaceful and stable world. We signed a very 
important chemical weapons accord, nucle- 
ar testing protocols and gave a political 
push to others, including negotiations to 
reduce U.S.-Soviet strategic nuclear forces 
and conventional military forces in Europe. 
I’m also hopeful that the good discussion 
between President Gorbachev and—the 
one we had about the importance of “open 
skies”—we'll revive those negotiations. We 
discussed regional issues and human rights 
in considerable detail, made progress in the 
economic sphere, concluding a commercial 
agreement, a long-term grains agreement. 
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In closing, let me say how productive I 
really feel the last few days have been. 
President Gorbachev and I have agreed to 
meet on a regular basis, perhaps annually. 
Both of us would like to think that we can 
get together more often with less formality 
because, you see, we’re now at a stage in 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship, and indeed in 
world history, where we should miss no op- 
portunity to complete the extraordinary 
tasks before us. 

Mr. President, it’s been a pleasure having 
you here, sir. 

President Gorbachev. Ladies and gentle- 
men, comrades, what has happened over 
these days enables me to characterize this 
summit meeting as an event of enormous 
importance, both for our bilateral relations 
and in the context of world politics. Presi- 
dent Bush has listed the results of the work 
that we have done together here, which 
enables you to see the scope, the scale, of 
this work and, I think, confirms the conclu- 
sion that I have drawn. 

I agree with President Bush fully, who 
many times emphasized that we took Malta 
as a point of departure. And it is Malta that 
added momentum to the process which, of 
course, given all the difficulties and dis- 
agreements which we have and which we 
do not deny, still leads us to a qualitatively 
new relationship with the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. The atmosphere and the results of 
this meeting make it possible for us to 
speak, really, of a new phase of cooperation, 
which the President has just mentioned. 

I believe that this transition is both the 
result and a factor for further changes that 
affect all countries. The constructive spirit 
of these days, the spirit of responsibility in 
which we discussed all questions, have 
made our success possible; and that’s very 
important because that has a stabilizing 
effect on the entire international situation 
at a time when we are addressing funda- 
mental issues of civilization. 

I would not want to now give a listing of 
all that we discussed, to mention all the 
agreements, all the important questions and 
statements that we have made and that 
have a lot of potential for the future. But let 
me still mention what is most important: 
We signed the main provision for a treaty 
on the reduction of strategic arms. And I 
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would like to emphasize that this is the first 
time that we’re not just limiting but we will 
be reducing the most devastating means of 
warfare. And I hope that we will sign the 
treaty itself this year. We also signed a 
statement about the future treaty negotia- 
tions on nuclear and space arms. We have 
agreed to make sure that we will complete 
the Vienna talks this year and sign an 
agreement on conventional arms at a Euro- 
pean summit by the end of this year. Not 
everything depends on us, but this is our 
position; we want to achieve that. 

We also discussed problems relating to 
the European process; specifically, external 
aspects of German unification. I cannot say 
that we have reached agreement, but that 
does not mean that our efforts were futile. 
Many new arguments emerged as a result 
of these discussions, and new, possible per- 
spectives. We have clarified our positions, 
and it is our position that we will continue 
discussion in order to find a mutually ac- 
ceptable solution. We could not resolve this 
issue in Washington with the two of us. 
There is also the two-plus-four formula and 
other European countries which are con- 
cerned and which want to see a mutually 
acceptable solution, a solution acceptable to 
all of us. The position of the Soviet Union is 
that we have to find solutions that would fit 
into the overall positive trend of changes in 
Europe and in the world that would 
strengthen and not erode security. 

I would like, in particular, to emphasize 
the importance of our dialog at Camp 
David, where we talked during the day yes- 
terday; and this is a new phase in strength- 
ening mutual understanding and trust be- 
tween us. We really discussed all world 
problems. We compared our political per- 
spectives, and we did that in an atmosphere 
of frankness, a constructive atmosphere, an 
atmosphere of growing trust. We discussed, 
specifically, such urgent international issues 
as the situation in the Middle East, Afghani- 
stan, southern Africa, Cambodia, Central 
America. That is just some of what we have 
discussed. I would not want to go into detail 
right now. I think thet you will probably 
seek to get clarification on this. But anyway, 
I think that the Camp David dialog was 
very important. 

We have agreed to make a special state- 
ment on Ethiopia, to support efforts to rees- 


tablish peace there and also, with the help 
of the United Nations, to give humanitarian 
relief to the Ethiopian people. 

Speaking of bilateral relations, we have 
some important political achievements 
here. Specifically, there is movement on 
such important areas as trade agreement, 
grain trade, agreement on civil aviation co- 
operation, maritime agreement, peaceful 
uses of the atomic energy science and tech- 
nology, and education. 

While we and the President were work- 
ing—and our Ministers were also discussing 
things—there were important contacts and 
discussions with the various American com- 
panies. And some important decisions were 
made, such as Chevron, that will be partici- 
pating in the exploration of the Tengiz oil 
fields. That will mean an investment of 
about 10 billion rubles. A group of our acad- 
emicians were here with me, and they had 
a good discussion which resulted in the 
signing of a memorandum of intent with 
IBM, which will participate in the program 
of using computers for education in the 
Soviet Union. I think that this economic 
area and other areas create a good founda- 
tion for our political dialog and creates a 
kind of solid pillar of support for our coop- 
eration. 

I would like to express my profound grati- 
fication at this work that we have done to- 
gether with President George Bush. I ap- 
preciate very much him as a political leader 
who is able, in a very human way and in a 
politically responsible way, to engage in 
dialog and cooperation. We spent many 
hours together and were able to come to 
know each other very well. I don’t know 
whether anyone will be ever able to say 
that we know each other totally well or 
completely. I think that would take many, 
many years. But now we have a good 
human relationship and, I think, a good 
human atmosphere between us. 

The President has said, and I would like 
to confirm this, that we have decided to 
have regular meetings on a working basis in 
a businesslike manner, and this is really 
what is necessary. I would like to tell you 
that I’ve invited President George Bush, 
the President of the United States, to visit 
the Soviet Union, to come for a state visit to 
our country, in concluding—and that is 
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something that is not within the framework 
of the official negotiations but was part of 
our visit. 

I would like to say both to the Americans 
and to the Soviet people that here we—the 
Soviet delegation—we have felt very good 
feelings of the American people, feelings of 
solidarity, and a lot of interest from the 
Americans toward what we are doing in the 
Soviet Union for perestroika. 1 have felt that 
on many occasions in my short exchanges 
with the Americans and also in various 
talks. I would like to thank all Americans 
for that, and they certainly can expect reci- 
procity from the Soviet Union for that. 

And finally, we, the two of us, were dis- 
cussing things of concern to us, various re- 
gions, various problems affecting the lives 
of other countries; but that does not mean 
that we were trying to decide anything for 
others anyway. We remembered always 
that what we were doing must be useful not 
only for our countries but for the world— 
and of course, specifically, for the Third 
World. 

And let me, at this, wrap up my initial 
remarks at this press conference. 


German Reunification and Membership in 
NATO 


Q. Id like to ask both Presidents about 
Germany. President Bush, you’ve men- 
tioned that you still have a disagreement 
about a united Germany being in NATO. In 
any concrete sense, did you narrow your 
differences on this subject, and are any al- 
ternatives being seriously considered? 

President Bush. !'m not sure we nar- 
rowed them. I feel I understand President 
Gorbachev’s position. But I know this for 
fact certain: I had every opportunity to ex- 
plain in considerable detail why I felt a 
united Germany in NATO would be stabi- 
lizing, would be important for the stability 
of a post-German unification Europe. 

So, I can’t say whether we narrowed 
them; but the benefit of a meeting like this 
is, once again, you can talk in great frank- 
ness about it. I have no suspicion about his 
position, and I hope he has no suspicion 
about mine. And we’ve got collective deci- 
sions to take with NATO allies on matters 
of this nature, but in the final analysis, it’s 
the question for Germany to decide that. 
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And maybe we're closer on that, but I 
would defer to President Gorbachev. 
President Gorbachev. Since I have al- 
ready made quite a few remarks on many 
occasions during these days on this subject, 
I will confine myself to comments which I 
think important in order to emphasize the 
thinking on this score and in order for us to 
understand better what we are after. We’re 
not insisting that it should be an option of 
the Soviet Union. We are not saying that 
this should be a version by the United 
States of America or anybody else’s option. 
What we are talking about is an option— 
or a solution of external problems related to 
Germany unification which would organi- 
cally incorporate the European process and 
improvement of international politics as a 
whole—so that a solution of these issues 
would help enrich this process and make it 
more stable and reliable. We’re opposed to 
any options whatever it may come from. 
We ourselves are not going to offer one that 
would weaken these processes or create dif- 
ficulties for the unfolding processes in the 
European continent. We’ve not going to 
put spokes in the wheels, as it were. So, I 
believe the fact that the President, myself, 
and our colleagues have devoted a great 
deal of time to this issue—we have thrashed 
out this idea very, very thoroughly—I think 
has been very helpful and beneficial be- 
cause we will continue our debates on this. 


Rapport Between Presidents Bush and 
Gorbachev 


Q. I have this question to address to you. 
You have just mentioned President Bush as 
having qualities of a statesman. Could you 
tell us what role they played in helping you 
make so many accomplishments at this 
summit meeting and advance in the solu- 
tion of many problems that seem to be in- 
tractable? 

President Gorbachev. 1 can reiterate 
what I have said, and I can add the follow- 
ing: Mr. Bush and I met each other a bit 
earlier before finding ourselves in this posi- 
tion together. And during my contacts with 
him, I felt—and it was during my first visit 
here in 1987—that this is the kind of person 
to do business with, to build our relations 
with. Then we had contacts at Governors 
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Island, which persuaded me even more of 
that. 

We have maintained correspondence be- 
tween us, and perhaps Malta was exactly 
the point where President Bush and I could 
get to know each other even better and to 
engage in some thinking on one-on-one 
meetings. I must say that everything began 
with discovering the fact that President 
Bush and myself have a desire to do busi- 
ness informally, which is very, very impor- 
tant. If we added to this the fact that each 
of us, while being himself and while repre- 
senting their own people, should react in a 
responsible fashion to everything and in 
context of the real role played by the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America, we 
could very well imagine the human com- 
patibility which exist between people and 
which enables them to create a kind of at- 
mosphere that makes it possible to clarify 
the root causes of some particular processes. 

I can say that this dialog is well under- 
way. And as to yesterday’s meetings at 
Camp David, they were a great accomplish- 
ment in and by themselves. This is my as- 
sessment, and I think the fact that we have 
established a rapport will be very impor- 
tant. 


Israeli Settlement of the Occupied 
Territories and the Middle East Peace 
Process 


Q. This is a two-pronged question for 
both Presidents. Beyond words, what guar- 
antees can you give the Palestinians that 
the decisions you made on emigration will 
not result in the further usurpation of their 
lands? And why is it that President Gorba- 
chev has shown so much human sympathy 
for the Palestinians, while the U.S. vetoes 
even a U.N. look at their plight under mili- 
tary siege? 

- President Bush. Did you have a particu- 
lar order you wanted us to answer that 
question in? [Laughter] 

Q. If you can. 

President Bush. The United States policy 
on settlement in the occupied territories is 
unchanged and is clear. And that is: We 
oppose new settlements in _ territories 
beyond the 1967 lines—the stated, reaf- 
firmed policy over and over again. Now, we 
do not oppose the Secretary-General send- 
ing an emissary to the Middle East to look 


at this important question. The question is 
compounded, however, when you see, on 
the eve of the discussion of that, an outra- 
geous guerrilla attack on Israel launched 
from another country. That is unacceptable 
to the United States. Having said that, the 
position of our country is we do not think 
that it needs U.N. troops or U.N. Security 
Council missions, but we do favor Mr. 
Goulding, a representative of the Secretary- 
General, going there. 

So, when the question came—and we dif- 
fered with the Soviet Union; indeed, we 
differed with many of our other allies on 
this question—it is our view that the most 
productive way to handle that question was 
to have an emissary from the Secretary- 
General, not, as the other countries in the 
Security Council favored, a Security Council 
delegation go there. 

Q. But, Mr. President, you agree that 
there have been settlements, even though 
this has been our policy for many years? 

President Bush. Yes, | agree there are 
settlements that go contrary to the United 
States policy; and I will continue to repre- 
sent the policy, reiterate the policy, and try 
to persuade the Government of Israel that 
it is counterproductive to go forward with 
additional settlements in these territories. 
Our objective is to get the parties to the 
peace table. And our Secretary of State 
{James A. Baker III] has worked diligently 
with the Israelis, and I’ve tried to do my 
best to get them talking. And that’s what 
we think is the most immediate step that is 
needed. And I will continue to reiterate 
American policy and continue to push for 
peace talks. 

President Gorbachev. Just a moment. I'd 
like to respond, too. You formulated your 
question in precise terms, namely: What 
kind of guarantees can we issue so that 
those who want to leave—those who have 
chosen Israel as their place of residence— 
those who leave from the Soviet Union 
should not be resettled on occupied territo- 
ries? 

This is not a simple question, and this is 
what I have to say in this connection. The 
Soviet Union is now being bombarded by a 
lot of criticism from Arab countries lately. I 
have had meetings with President Assad of 
Syria and President Mubarak of Egypt. 
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Those were very important talks with them. 
Nevertheless, this was the question that was 
also raised by them in acute terms—the 
question of guarantees now. We are facing 
the following situation. 

Either, after these meetings and ex- 
changes with the President of the United 
States of America on this particular issue, 
our concern would be heeded in Israel and 
they will make certain conclusions or else 
we must give further thought to it in terms 
of what we can do with issuing permits for 
exit. And some people are raising the 
matter in these terms in the Soviet Union, 
namely: As long as there are no assurances 
from the Israelis that this is not going to be 
done by them for the—to postpone issuing 
permits for exit, to put it off. But I hope 
they will heed what the two Presidents 
strongly advise them, that they should act 
in a wise fashion. Perhaps this is what I 
would like to express by way of reacting. 


President Boris N. Yeltsin of the Russian 
Republic 

Q. My question is addressed to Comrade 
Gorbachev. Your relationship with Presi- 
dent Bush, perestroika activities well-as- 
sured inside, but there is a cooling of inter- 
est. Everybody’s concerned with internal 
matters at home. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity, I’d like to ask you what do you 
think of your relationship with Yeltsin? Are 
you going to offer an olive branch of peace 
to each other? 

President Gorbachev. 1 don’t think you 
have chosen the best place for clarifying 
our internal problems. [Laughter] But c’est 
la vie, as they say—{laughter|—there is real 
life. There are certain processes underway 
back home. And I thought I tried to re- 
spond to this question when I was in 
Canada. As soon as I stepped out of the 
plane, they asked me this particular ques- 
tion. And I said that what I was worrying 
about most was a kind of an impasse which 
emerged at the Congress itself, because 
there is no strong preponderance. It took 
really three rounds for Comrade Yeltsin to 
gain a majority of votes, by just a few votes, 
to be elected. So, the situation remains. 

And I said that in recent days something 
has happened which calls for thinking on 
our part. Comrade Yeltsin, with respect to 
some very serious, important, political, fun- 
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damental issues, has changed his position. 
At least he has introduced clarity. And I 
said if this is not a political gain for him to 
hold high office it is one thing. A certain 
approach can be adopted on the basis of 
that, and we could certainly forecast a cer- 
tain kind of developments in the Supreme 
Soviet and in Russia. 

But if this is nothing but a maneuver and 
he will return to what he has been doing in 
recent years—not only critical terms if 
Americans believe this is to be constructive 
but also in destructive activities, destructive 
efforts. He went as far as to fertilize in the 
framework of perestroika our efforts with 
ideas regarding forms of life where we are 
making a turnaround in all spheres. So, if he 
is going to come back to this, then, of 
course, his chairmanship will certainly com- 
plicate these processes. I should say that, 
after that he gave an interview and people 
began to see that he is changing again, the 
very next day he was interrogated at a ses- 
sion. He tried to explain his position. 

In short, I always say life will place every- 
thing in proper perspective: Now that we 
have reached a phase of radical, fundamen- 
tal change where everybody is supposed to 
show great responsibility for their country, 
where we're changing evervthing, now that 
we're about to make a radical change in our 
economy, it is all very serious. Everything 
will become clear pretty soon what Com- 
rade Yeltsin is after. 


Soviet-U.S. Trade Agreement and 
Most- Favored-Nation Trade Status 


Q. Mr. President, President Bush, I’d like 
to ask you about the trade agreement that 
you signed yesterday, already a matter of 
some political controversy and criticism in 
this country. Secretary Baker has indicated 
it will not go to Congress for its action until 
the Soviet codification of its new emigration 
policies. Does that mean, sir, that when that 
law is passed in the Soviet Union that you 
are prepared to go ahead as well with most- 
favored-nation trading status for the Soviet 
Union, or will that further step require 
some action, some loosening, some shift on 
the Baltics? 

President Bush. We had a chance to dis- 
cuss the Baltics, and I made clear that the 
Baltics—I think I said it at a U.S. press con- 
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ference several weeks ago—caused some 
tensions. But the linkage is between the 
trade agreement and the emigration legisla- 
tion. I’m not going to send that legislation 
up—and I’ve tried to be very frank—until 
the Soviet Union has completed action on 
the legislation guaranteeing the right of 
emigration. 

Q. Well, what about, sir, the further step 
of actually granting most-favored-nation 
status? 

President Bush. I’ve given our position in 
the linkages between the emigration, and 
that’s it. 

Q. May we take it, then, sir, that most- 
favored-nation status would then be forth- 
coming if this emigration law is codified? 

President Bush. We'll cross that bridge 
when we get to it. But the trade agreement 
linkage is between the—MFN is hooked 
into the emigration law being passed. That’s 
it. 

We have other agreements—the grain 
agreement, and we have a maritime agree- 
ment. And the difference of position we 
have on the Baltics, you might say, is one of 
the thorns in the side of an overall relation- 
ship. We’ve always had a difference on this. 
We have not recognized the incorporation 
of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union; 
that’s been the historic position of the 
United States. But that concern, you might 
say, affects a wide array of issues that we 
have with the Soviet Union. 

Frankly, I’ve been very pleased. First 
place, I’ve tried to be very frank with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev not just here but before he 
came here, saying the difficulties that I 
face. And Jim Baker was very frank with 
[Soviet Foreign Minister] Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, saying the problems we face. I think 
it is important in this emerging relationship 
that we share as directly as we can with the 
Soviet side the political problems we face. 
We’ve got a Congress that has its rights. 
They have every right to look at what I’ve 
signed and every obligation to do that and 
make their judgment as to whether it’s in 
the best interests. 

I signed the trade agreement because I 
am convinced that it is in the best interests 
of the United States. I believe the same 
thing about the grain agreement. I believe 
the same thing about the maritime agree- 
ment. But I don’t want to mislead the 


American people and say that I have less- 
ened my concern over the Baltic States. 
I’ve tried to be frank with the Soviet side 
on this. But the linkage—back to your ques- 
tion—the linkage with trade is on MFN— 
emigration law being passed. And then we 
go forward. 


Negotiating Strengths and Weaknesses 


Q. In connection with this meeting, there 
was a lot of speculation about weak and 
strong points—somebody speaks from a po- 
sition of strength, someone from a position 
of weakness. How would you define what a 
strong position is, a position of strength? 
What is the place where a factor of force or 
strength holds? What are the components of 
forceP What makes politics strong? This is a 
question that is addressed to both Presi- 
dents. 

President Gorbachev. Let me begin first 
in order to let President Bush have a little 
rest. [Laughter] I think this is a certain 
speculation on this score. Both during the 
preceding period and in the course of our 
talks, we have been representing our peo- 
ples and countries, well aware of what the 
dialog is all about. And I think to assume 
that someone—myself or President Bush— 
can dictate to each other or to the Soviet 
Union is absurd. This would be the greatest 
misconception, on the basis of which no 
progress could ever be made. 

I think that this idea is suggested because 
at this point in time the Soviet Union is 
deep into profound change. And since fun- 
damental change is involved, we are walk- 
ing away from one particular way of life 
toward different forms of life: we’re chang- 
ing our political system; we’re introducing a 
new model in economy. All these are funda- 
mental things, indeed. Debates are under- 
way. Doubts are being expressed. Views are 
being compared. And this is very important 
because what is at stake is our destiny. 

Of course, when you look from outside— 
well, we ourselves can feel the strain of our 
society; it is very much politicized. But a 
look from outside, without knowing all the 
subtleties, without knowing all the depth of 
sentiments—one could certainly arrive at 
some erroneous conclusions. Hence, the 
question of how long will Gorbachev stay in 
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his office and how this whole perestroika 
will end and so on and so forth. 

Even this, I think, fits into this process of 
profound change, and perhaps this is some- 
thing we cannot do without. But the most 
important thing is that everything that is 
happening confirms not only the fact that 
we're cleaning up our courtyard, we are 
really revamping our entire society. We are 
trying to adapt it to human needs on the 
basis of freedom and democracy. We want 
to make it more open toward the outside 
world. That is the essence, and therein, 
Soviet people do not differ. And I hope 
there are no differences on that among the 
journalistic corps. 

Perhaps some part of society thinks other- 
wise, but the question is how to do all this 
to avoid losing everything that we should 
keep and jettison everything that we don’t 
need, that stands in the way. I don’t think 
we have ever tackled tasks like this in the 
history of our country. I don’t know wheth- 
er anybody else has been able to resolve so 
many tasks within such a short period of 
time. So, it is for this particular reason that 
we appreciate so highly the fact that the 
whole world understands this correctly. 

So, from this particular perspective, I 
wish to state—and this goes to show the 
farsightedness of President Bush and his 
colleagues, to say nothing of the American 
public, which overall understands what is 
happening in the Soviet Union today, un- 
derstands that this is something that we 
need. Above all, of course, it’s up to us to 
solve all of these problems; but of course, 
everybody understands full well that this is 
something that the whole world, all the na- 
tions, need. For without such changes, with- 
out a stronger, balanced, harmonized world, 
we will not accomplish our objectives. 

So, today the pivotal point of world poli- 
tics is perestroika in the Soviet Union, not 
because we are there but because this is an 
objective reality. 

President Bush. May | simply add that the 
United States is not trying to deal from 
strength or weakness. I tried to say this at 
the welcoming ceremony for President Gor- 
bachev. We have a unique responsibility to 
deal with world peace. No other countries 
have the same degree of responsibility that 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
have. So, we’re not looking for winners or 
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losers. We salute reforms that make our sys- 
tems more compatible on the economic 
side, on the human rights side, the open- 
ness side. But we’re not looking for trying 
to achieve advantage. We sat down here, 
one-on-one, and tried to hammer out agree- 
ments and get closer together on vital mat- 
ters affecting other countries. 

And it is because of the standing of the 
Soviet Union and the standing of the United 
States in the world that we have responsi- 
bilities. So, I can tell you—all the journalists 
from the Soviet side, the European journal- 
ists—the United States is dealing with 
mutual respect here. We salute the changes, 
of course. But we have a unique responsibil- 
ity in the world. And I plan to—one of the 
things I’m pleased about in our agreement 
is that we will be meeting more often now, 
and we can’t miss an opportunity to en- 
hance stability and peace in the world. So, 
that’s where I’m coming from on your ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Let’s turn to the interna- 
tional press. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Following on President Bush’s com- 
ment, on a scale that had adversaries at one 
end and allies at the other, would you now 
say that each other’s country was more of 
an ally than an adversary? 

President Bush. 1 don’t want to get into 
semantics. “Alliances” have a connotation to 
some that they might not have for another. 
“Adversaries” sometimes convey the con- 
cept of hostility or enmity. In my view, 
we've moved a long, long way from the 
depths of the Cold War. We’ve moved to- 
wards a—I don’t quite know how to quanti- 
fy it for you, but we could never have had 
the discussions at Camp David yesterday or 
as we sat in the Oval Office a couple of 
days before with President Gorbachev 20 
years ago. We all know that. So, there’s 
been dramatic move. And the more this 
reform and openness takes place, the more 
compatible the relationship becomes. Nei- 
ther of us tried to cover over the differ- 
ences. 

So, I know that’s too general for you, but 
that’s where Id leave it. 
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NATO’s Future and German Reunification 


Q. Question to President Bush, if I may, 
to follow up my colleague’s one. Are there 
circumstances under which you would be 
prepared to recommend the total dissolu- 
tion of NATO? What’s the threat that still 
keeps it in business? 

And a question to President Gorbachev, 
too. How long do you think the transition 
period should last before the responsibilities 
of the Four Powers run out—the four victo- 
rious powers in World War II? 

President Bush. You want me to start 
with that one? 

As I look at the world, the threat is un- 
predictability and stability—or instability is 
the threat. We feel that a continued U.S. 
presence in Europe should not be seen as 
hostile to the Soviet interests, but indeed, 
we hope a continued U.S. presence there 
will be seen as something that’s stabilizing. 
And NATO is the existing machinery that 
we feel, with an expanded mission, can best 
provide that stability. And herein, we have 
a difference with the Soviet Union. 

But it is that, rather than some kind of 
cold war mentality, that drives our decision 
to, one, remain in Europe and two, to try to 
have a broader role for NATO. Under arti- 
cle II of the NATO treaty, there is language 
put in there, I’m told, by Lester Pearson 
years ago that provides a broader than just 
military assignment for NATO. So, we see 
this as not exclusive to an expanded role for 
CSCE [Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe], not contradictory to the 
aspirations of many Europeans for an ex- 
panded EC [European Community], but as 
a way in which we can continue without 
hostility to anyone to provide a stabilizing 
presence. 

President Gorbachev. I'd like to respond 
to this extremely important question if I 
may. 

First, as an overall statement of the fact, 
it seems to me that if some kind of option is 
suggested, one that would replace or would 
be accompanied by replacing an isolation 
on the European continent, either of the 
United States of America or of the Soviet 
Union, then I would say in no uncertain 
terms—and I could even make a forecast— 
that that particular option would be 
doomed. It would be doomed in the sense 
that it would be difficult to put into effect, 


but what matters most, it would lead to 
exacerbation rather than improvement in 
the situation. For that reason, we believe 
that we will not be able to make any fur- 
ther progress in restructuring international 
relations, including in the main European 
area, without an active participation of the 
United States of America and the Soviet 
Union. These are realities, and there’s also a 
great sense of responsibility behind those 
realities. This is the first point. 

The second point now. Yes, indeed, we 
believe that the option which we think will 
be found eventually and which will provide 
powerful momentum and which would con- 
tribute to the strengthening of the Europe- 
an process must necessarily include some 
kind of a transition period during which we 
could join our efforts to conclude a final 
document, exhausting thereby the rights we 
are endowed with as the victorious Four 
Powers under the results of the Second 
World War. These are the issues that were 
raised by history itself; and so, therefore, in 
the framework of international law it must 
be brought to conclusion. 

A concurrent unification of Germany and 
its presence would mean the coincidence of 
these two events. This would mean that this 
would be an independent and sovereign 
state. I really don’t know, and I wouldn’t 
like to engage in speculation about the 
timeliness. But I think that we must be 
very, very active now so as to ensure some 
kind of synchronization between the inter- 
nal processes which lead to the unification 
of Germany and the settlement of external 
aspects so that they would be combined. 

I can see, and I offered, many options in 
our position. Those options are there, and it 
seems to me there are some points the 
American side has noticed. I am expressing 
my supposition. I am not saying that I 
heard this from the President. But I think 
they have something to think about, and I 
think we will give serious thinking to the 
U.S. position, too. 

Q. President Gorbachev, on the subject of 
NATO membership for a united Germany, 
you have complained in the past about 
Western sensitivity to your security con- 
cerns. Some of your aides say privately that 
a united Germany could belong to NATO 
and your security concerns could be satis- 
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fied by both a limited American presence 
in Germany and, primarily, by strict limits 
on German troops and armaments. The real 
problem, they say, is psychological: a matter 
of national pride. They say that if you 
accept Germany in NATO it will be a humi- 
liating admission to the Soviet people that 
you’ve lost the Cold War. 

In your talks with President Bush, were 
you frank about this? Is this a problem for 
you? And, President Bush, have you consid- 
ered this problem yourself in your own 
thoughts? 

President Gorbachev. First, I do not 
think that whatever I am saying on this 
extremely important question of world polli- 
tics appears to be a complaint from me or 
from the Soviet Union—“this would be hu- 
miliating for the Soviet Union” to pass, you 
said, around—to come here to Washington 
or to Bonn or elsewhere—this is out of the 
question. And please bear that in mind. 
This is the first point. 

The second point is: You know there is a 
process underway, a beneficial process, and 
look how far we have progressed in this 
process. We’re entitled to raise the question 
in these terms. Each subsequent step must 
strengthen it rather than weaken it. We 
have a right to that. Take, for example, our 
negotiations on 50-percent reductions in 
strategic offensive arms. If this whole nego- 
tiating process were to be depicted to you 
in its entirety, you would certainly see the 
kind of battles we are having on each and 
every point. Why? Because nobody really 
wants his security to be diminished. 

Incidentally, our own position is that we 
find it unacceptable that we should have 
greater security than the United States of 
America. In a situation like this, we won’t 
be able to move forward. I would recom- 
mend to all our partners to give some 
thought to this position. If decisions are 
made of the kind that will cause concern to 
the Soviet Union, this would not be benefi- 
cial to the Soviet Union; this would not be 
beneficial to others as well. 

So, the question arises: a united Germany, 
its advent on the horizon—all this is very 
important and serious. While applauding 
the Germans’ desire to be united, we must 
at the same time think about ways of pre- 
serving the balance that has been emerging 
and taking shape for decades. 
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Here is the central point. If we were to 
adopt only one point of view, then I would 
think that it would not be complete, for it 
gives rise to concerns. And if that is the 
case, then if there were no other way out— 
but I believe that such a way out will be 
found to mutual satisfaction—but if this 
were to be the only option and some would 
like to impose it on us and say that we 
reject this, then we should go back and see 
where we are. What’s happening to our se- 
curity? What should we be doing with our 
Armed Forces, which we are both reform- 
ing and reducing? What should we do about 
Vienna? How should we behave there? All 
these are matters of strategic importance 
for everything happening in Europe; it is 
really the highest level of strategy. 

This is one way, one pathway, which 
gives rise to some doubts or suspicions, one 
that can certainly slow down things. But 
there is another pathway that we are offer- 
ing—let it be American or German or Brit- 
ish. We are not claiming to have it as our 
own. We are claiming one thing only: We 
want to see an option that would strength- 
en everything in Europe rather than 
weaken things. 

As to the second part: It’s a question of 
pride? Well, I’d say that the problem is not 
pride, really, if today I have to remind you 
once again that we lost 27 million people in 
the fronts, in partisan detachments—27 mil- 
lion people during World War II. And 18 
million people were wounded and maimed. 
Then I think it’s not a matter of pride, but 
of justice—supreme justice. For these sacri- 
fices of our people enable us to raise these 
matters with all nations, and we have a 
moral right to do so, so that everything that 
was obtained at such tremendous costs— 
that so many sacrifices would not spell new 
perils. So, this is what I wanted to say, and I 
think that this is what should be said. 

President Bush. Mr. President, may I 
simply add, in answer to your question, the 
answer is no because our policy is not predi- 
cated on pride or on humiliation or on arro- 
gance. It is predicated on what do we see, 
from the U.S. standpoint, is the best for the 
future, best for stability and peace in 
Europe and elsewhere. So, the consider- 
ations that you asked about have nothing to 
do with the formulation of U.S. policy on 





these important questions. I’m just going to 
do what I think is best for the United States 
and the rest of the free world and the Sovi- 
ets. So, we’re not dwelling on what you 
asked about. 


Soviet Relations With Pacific Nations 


Q. Mr. Gorbachev, you say that you have 
established new relations with the United 
States. Could you tell us how you are going 
to develop the process in the area of the 
Pacific Ocean and whether you’re going to 
convene some kind of representative con- 
ference or meeting to discuss those matters 
with representatives of different zones? 

President Gorbachev. It seems to me that 
I have already expressed myself in rather a 
great detail on this score. And it also seems 
to me that what I said back in Vladivostok, 
in Krasnoyarsk, remains today. And I re- 
iterate that approach. And it seems to me 
that this is not a thing of the past, for the 
processes are beginning to develop in that 
region, too, which is inhabited by billions of 
people. One way or another things will be 
more complex with due regard for the real 
specifics over there. We must act with due 
regard for those specifics without copying 
blindly the European process, but borrow- 
ing something from it. 

At this time, I can say that what hap- 
pened with armaments, with INF [interme- 
diate-range nuclear force] missiles along the 
border with China, and the kind of dialog 
which is underway now between countries 
and, finally, the fact that we have traveled a 
certain distance toward a settlement of the 
situation of Afghanistan—all these are signs 
showing that there is a positive process 
emerging over there. 

Of course, I think this road will be longer 
and more thorny. But still, it is especially 
necessary over there because those peoples 
need an opportunity to reallocate their re- 
sources to overcome a lot of social problems 
that have been accumulated. This is 
number one. 

And number two, I'd like to say that, fol- 
lowing the intensive contacts we have had 
and the dialog that we are developing with 
India and now with China and other coun- 
tries, such as Indonesia, I am planning to go 
on a visit to Japan so as to open that area 
for discussions. So, we’re going to intensify 
our efforts in that direction. 
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I wish to say right away that here, too, we 
must cooperate with the United States of 
America. I said this before in my state- 
ments; and now, too, I wish to reiterate it 
once again in the presence of the President 
of the United States of America. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. This question is directed to President 
Bush, but, President Gorbachev, feel free to 
join in, of course. Mr. President, about 6 
weeks ago you suggested your patience was 
nearing an end in regards to the Lithuanian 
situation. I was wondering if that’s still the 
case. If not, what has changed? And specifi- 
cally, have you received any assurances that 
the embargo will be lifted? 

President Bush. No, there have been no 
such assurances. I’m not sure anything has 
changed. I don’t recall placing it that my 
patience is nearing an end. I’ve tried to 
make clear to everybody that we have not 
recognized the incorporation of these Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union and, therefore, 
we have a difference with the Soviet Union. 
They consider this an internal matter; and 
we say that, having not recognized the in- 
clusion, why, we have a different problem. 

But we had some good discussions of this. 
I’ve been encouraged to see discussions 
going on over there between various lead- 
ers. And let’s hope the. matter can be re- 
solved, because I haven’t lessened my view 
as to people’s aspirations for self-determina- 
tion, and I feel strongly about that. That’s a 
hallmark of American belief and policy, and 
I haven’t changed one bit on that. But I 
would turn it over to President Gorbachev, 
who has a different view on it. 

President Gorbachev. I really don’t even 
know what I can tell you now, because 2 
days ago, in a meeting with representatives 
of the congressional leadership, I explained 
our position in great detail. It seems to me 
that our position is constructive and con- 
vincing. 

Our Constitution has recorded the right 
for each people to make a choice for self- 
determination up to and including seces- 
sion. We did not have a mechanism that 
would regulate the implementation of that 
right. Now we have it recorded in the law. 
So, we are reforming our federations. We 
are expanding the Republics’ sovereign 
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rights. And we hope that a full federation is 
something that we are in vital need of to 
resolve all the problems that have been ac- 
cumulated. This is our conviction; this is the 
way we’re acting. And shortly, in the next 
few days, there is to be a Federation Coun- 
cil meeting convened to consider specific 
steps, dates, and ways of resolving this par- 
ticular problem in specific, concrete terms. 

Perhaps this particular process will devel- 
op in a way that would imply the presence 
of different levels of federative ties, just like 
various ties or links between the Republics. 
This will be a new process, new forms of 
links of the kind that would be in consonant 
with the purposes of our perestroika, with 
the goals of reforming our federation. This 
is one direction. 

If, nevertheless, in the framework of this 
process, some Republic or other is going to 
raise this question—and I’m sure they will— 
they must be addressed and dealt with in 
the framework of the constitutional process. 
We want to see this happen precisely on 
the basis of the Constitution. Any other dif- 
ferent approach leads only to an impasse. 
And the experience that we have by now 
not only with respect to Lithuania but also 
with respect to other Republics in terms of 
dealing with ethnic problems, where some 
people are trying to resolve the problem by 
different methods, without due regard for 
the Constitution, leads to exacerbation, ag- 
gravation, and confrontation. And this is not 
beneficial either for people, for their fami- 
lies, or for the economy, or for the overall 
atmosphere in our country. 

The President of the Soviet Union, just 
like the President of the United States of 
America—and I happen to know the Ameri- 
can Constitution—have as one of their main 
responsibilities to defend and protect the 
constitutional system. I swore an oath of 
allegiance to the Constitution; and for that 
reason, we are prepared and willing to ad- 
dress any issue, including those that have 
been raised by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Lithuanian SSR, in the framework of the 
constitutional process. This implies a refer- 
endum, incidentally. As to the referendum, 
those who have engineered this kind of so- 
lution, if I may say so, regarding the state- 
hood of Lithuania, will also address our own 
option and let the people decide. 
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After they make a choice, I’m sure no 
fewer than 5 or 7 years would be required 
for us to sort things out. There will be this 
divorce proceeding underway, for there are 
800,000 non-Lithuanians who live there. 
Defense, missiles, navy—they’re all there. 
Today Lithuania’s territory includes five 
areas that used to belong to Byelorussia. 
Stalin ceded Klaipeda, which the Soviet 
Union, as the basis of the results of World 
War II, received just as it did Kaliningrad in 
Eastern Prussia. It received Lithuanian ter- 
ritories. So, they raise this question: to 
return to Russia these lands. 


Recently, I held a press conference with 
President Mitterrand of France, just as I am 
doing now with President Bush here. And I 
said, Listen, in order to make a decision 
how to act with respect to overseas territo- 
ries such as Caledonia, France has projected 
a period of 10 years. How is it possible for 
us to resolve issues such as this overnight, 
when people met pending the opening of 
the Third Congress of People’s Deputies 
and put the question to the vote? Is that a 
responsible policy really, I ask myself. I 
really think that we are acting in accord- 
ance with the mandate from the Third Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies. And we have a 
vast reserve of good will and constructive 
spirit; and we do our best in order to re- 
solve, on the basis of constitutional ap- 
proaches, this particular issue. But any 
other way would be unacceptable. 


I keep referring to—well, I’m not asking 
the President to come over to us and bring 
order to our house. But I keep saying that 
President Bush would have resolved an 
issue like this within 24 hours, and he 
would have restored the validity of his Con- 
stitution within 24 hours in any State. 
[Laughter] 

But we are going to resolve it. We are 
going to do it ourselves. With full responsi- 
bility, I wish to declare here now for all of 
you to know that we are anxious to see this 
issue resolved in such a way as everybody’s 
interest would be taken into account and 
within the Constitution’s framework. 


Note: President Bush’s 49th news confer- 
ence began at 10 a.m. in the East Room at 


the White House. President Gorbachev 
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spoke in Russian, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. Marlin Fitz- 
water is Press Secretary to President Bush. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Nonproliferation 


June 4, 1990 


The United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics oppose 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons, chem- 
ical weapons, missiles capable of carrying 
such weapons, and certain other missiles 
and missile technologies. The more nations 
that possess such weapons, the more diffi- 
cult it will be to realize the desire of people 
everywhere to achieve effective arms con- 
trol and disarmament measures and to 
reduce the threat of war. Weapons prolif- 
eration can provoke or intensify insecurity 
and hostility among nations, and threatens 
mankind with warfare of unprecedented 
destructiveness. 

Our discussions over the past months 
point the way to a new era in relations 
between our two countries. We have taken 
major steps toward concluding agreements 
to reduce our own strategic nuclear arse- 
nals, to bring limits on nuclear testing into 
force, and to reach a global ban on chemi- 
cal weapons. Together with the nations of 
Europe, we are taking unprecedented steps 
to reduce existing conventional weaponry 
as part of a process of building a lasting 
structure of European security. The 
progress we are making and the commit- 
ments we have made in these bilateral and 
multilateral arms control efforts clearly 
demonstrate that arms reductions can con- 
tribute to increased security, even when 
there have been long-standing and deep- 
seated differences between countries. 

The historic steps we have taken to im- 
prove U.S.-Soviet relations and to cooperate 
in the interests of international stability 
create the possibility of even closer and 
more concrete cooperation in the areas of 
nuclear, chemical, and missile non-prolifera- 
tion. 

With these considerations in mind, The 
United States and the Soviet Union: 


¢ Declare their commitment to prevent- 
ing the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, chemical weapons, and missiles ca- 
pable of carrying such weapons and 
certain other missiles and missile tech- 
nologies, in particular those subject to 
the provisions of the Missile Technolo- 
gy Control Regime (MTCR); 
Agree to work closely together and 
with other members of the internation- 
al community to develop and to put 
into action concrete measures against 
the proliferation of these types of 
weapons; and 
Call on other nations to join in a re- 
newed commitment to effective non- 
proliferation measures as a means of 
securing international peace and stabil- 
ity and as a step toward the effective 
limitation worldwide of nuclear weap- 
ons, chemical weapons, missiles, and 
missile technology. 

The two sides have taken specific actions 

to advance these commitments. 


Nuclear Weapons Non-Proliferation 


In order to prevent the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, the United States and the 
Soviet Union: 

e Reaffirm their steadfast and long-last- 
ing commitment to prevent the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons and to 
strengthen the international nuclear 
weapons non-proliferation regime; 
Reaffirm their strong support for the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nu- 
clear Weapons (NPT) and agree that it 
continues to make an invaluable contri- 
bution to global and regional security 
and stability; 

Urge all countries which have not yet 
done so to adhere to the NPT; 

Urge all NPT parties to implement 
scrupulously their International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) safeguards obli- 
gations under the Treaty; 

Affirm their intention to cooperate to- 
gether and with other Treaty parties to 
ensure a successful 1990 Review Con- 
ference on the Treaty on the Non-Pro- 
liferation of Nuclear Weapons which 
would reaffirm support for the objec- 
tives of the Treaty and its importance 
to international security and stability; 
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Support the Treaty for the Prohibition 
of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
(the Treaty of Tlatelolco) and urge all 
countries in the region to bring it into 
force at an early date; 


Reiterate their continuing commit- 
ment to strengthening the IAEA, 
whose unique system of safeguards has 
contributed to the widespread peaceful 
use of nuclear energy for social and 
economic development; 

Support increased international coop- 
eration in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy under IAEA safeguards; 

Call on all non-nuclear-weapons states 
with unsafeguarded nuclear activities 
to place these activities under interna- 
tional safeguards; 

Agree on the need for stringent con- 
trols over exports of nuclear-related 
material, equipment and technology, 
to ensure that they will not be misused 
for nuclear explosive purposes, and 
urge all other nations capable of ex- 
porting nuclear-related technology to 
apply similarly strict controls; 

Continue to support efforts to improve 
and strengthen the international nucle- 
ar export control regime; 


Support discussions among states in re- 
gions of nuclear proliferation concern 
for the purpose of achieving concrete 
steps to reduce the risk of nuclear pro- 
liferation, and, in particular, join in 
calling on the nations of the Middle 
East, Southern Africa, and South Asia 
to engage in and pursue such discus- 
sions; 

Agree to continue their regular, con- 
structive bilateral consultations on nu- 
clear weapons non-proliferation. 


Missile and Missile Technology 
Non- Proliferation 


In order to stem the proliferation of mis- 
siles and missile technology, the United 
States and the Soviet Union: 

¢ Have signed the Treaty between the 

United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
the Elimination of Their Intermediate- 


Range and Shorter-Range Missiles, 
demonstrating that controls on— 
indeed the elimination of—such mis- 
siles can enhance national security; 
Reaffirm their intention that the 
START Treaty be signed by the end of 
the year; 

Affirm their support for the objectives 
of the Missile Technology Control 
Regime, covering missiles, and certain 
equipment and technology relating to 
missiles capable of delivering at least 
500 kilograms of payload to a range of 
at least 300 kilometers and they call on 
all nations that have not done so to 
observe the spirit and the guidelines of 
this regime; 

Are taking measures to restrict missile 
proliferation on a worldwide basis, in- 
cluding export controls and other in- 
ternal procedures; 

Have instituted bilateral consultations 
to exchange information concerning 
such controls and procedures and iden- 
tify specific measures to prevent mis- 
sile proliferation; 

Agree to work to stop missile prolifera- 
tion, particularly in regions of tension, 
such as the Middle East; 

To this end, affirm their intent to ex- 
plore regional initiatives to reduce the 
threat of missile proliferation, includ- 
ing the possibility of offering their 
good offices to promote such initia- 
tives; 

Recall that they favor international 
economic cooperation including coop- 
eration aimed at peaceful space explo- 
ration, as long as such cooperation 
could not contribute to missile prolif- 
eration; 

Appeal to all countries—to exporters of 
missiles and missile technology as well 
as purchasers—to exercise restraint, 
and express their willingness to contin- 
ue their respective dialogues with 
other countries on the non-prolifera- 
tion of missiles and missile technology. 


Are resolved, on their part, to continue 
to work to strengthen such internation- 
al restraint with respect to missile and 
missile technology proliferation. 
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Chemical Weapons Non-proliferation 


¢ Conduct regular bilateral consultations 
to broaden bilateral cooperation, in- 
cluding the reciprocal exchange of in- 
formation on the problems of chemical 


In order to stem the use and proliferation 
of chemical weapons, the United States and 
the Soviet Union: 


¢ Declare that a multilateral, effectively 
verifiable chemical weapons conven- 
tion banning the development, produc- 
tion and use of chemical weapons and 
eliminating all stocks on a global basis 
is the best long-term solution to the 
threat to international security posed 
by the use and spread of chemical 
weapons, and that non-proliferation 
measures are considered a step toward 
achieving such a convention; 
Will intensify their cooperation to ex- 
pedite the negotiations in Geneva with 
the view to resolving outstanding issues 
as soon as possible and to finalizing the 
draft convention at the earliest date; 
Have instituted bilateral confidence 
building measures, including chemical 
weapons data exchange and reciprocal 
site visits; 
Have just signed a trailblazing agree- 
ment on destruction and non-produc- 
tion of chemical weapons and on meas- 
ures to facilitate the multilateral con- 
vention on chemical weapons; 
Commit themselves, in that agreement 
to take practical measures to encour- 
age all chemical weapons-capable 
states to become parties to the multi- 
lateral convention; 
Having declared their possession of 
chemical weapons, urge other states 
possessing chemical weapons to declare 
their possession, to commit to their de- 
struction, and to begin immediately to 
address, through research and coopera- 
tion, the need for chemical weapons 
destruction capability; 
State that they themselves will not pro- 
liferate chemical weapons; 
Have instituted export controls to stem 
the proliferation of chemical weapons. 
These measures are not intended to 
hinder or discriminate against legiti- 
mate peaceful chemical activities; 
Have agreed to conduct bilateral dis- 
cussions to improve the effectiveness of 
their respective export controls to stem 
the proliferation of chemical weapons; 


weapons proliferation; 

Confirm their intent to pursue political 
and diplomatic actions, where specific 
cases give rise to concerns about the 
production, use or spread of chemical 
weapons; 

Join with other nations in multilateral 
efforts to coordinate export controls, 
exchange information, and broaden 
international cooperation to stem the 
proliferation of chemical weapons; 
Reaffirm their support for the 1925 
Geneva Protocol banning the use of 
chemical weapons in violation of inter- 
national law; 

Are taking steps to strengthen the 
1925 Geneva Protocol by: 


—Encouraging states that are not parties 
to accede; 


—Confirming their intention to provide 
active support to the United Nations 
Secretary General in conducting inves- 
tigations of reported violations of the 
Protocol; 


—Affirming their intention to consider 
the imposition of sanctions against vio- 
lators of the Protocol, including those 
under Chapter VII of the United Na- 
tions Charter; 


—Agreeing to consult promptly in the 
event of a violation of the Protocol to 
discuss possible bilateral and multilater- 
al actions against the offender, as well 
as appropriate assistance to the victims 
of such violation; 


Agree that the presence and further 
proliferation of chemical weapons in 
areas of tension, such as the Middle 
East, is particularly dangerous. The 
two countries therefore affirm their 
intent to explore regional initiatives in 
the Middle East and other areas, in- 
cluding the possibility of offering their 
good offices to promote such initiatives 
as: 


—Efforts to broaden awareness of the 
dangers of chemical weapons prolifera- 
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tion and its negative impact on imple- 
mentation of the multilateral conven- 
tion on chemical weapons; 

—Bilateral or multilateral efforts to stem 
chemical weapons proliferation, includ- 
ing the renunciation of the production 
of chemical weapons; 

—Efforts to destroy chemical weapons in 
advance of the multilateral convention 
on chemical weapons, as the United 
States and the Soviet Union are doing. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 

call on all nations of the world that have 
not already done so to join them in taking 
comparable, effective measures to stem 
chemical weapons proliferation. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Bering Sea Fisheries Conservation 
June 4, 1990 


In the course of the state visit by the 
President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the United States of America, 
the sides reviewed problems posed by the 
development of an unregulated multi-na- 
tional fishery for pollock in the central 
Bering Sea. In light of the magnitude of 
that fishery, which accounts for more than 
one-third of the total annual catch of pol- 
lock in the Bering Sea, the situation is of 
serious environmental concern. In particu- 
lar, there is a danger to the stocks from 
overfishing. This may result in significant 
harm to the ecological balance in the 
Bering Sea and to those U.S. and USSR 
coastal communities whose livelihoods 
depend on the living marine resources of 
the Bering Sea. 

The sides agreed that urgent conservation 
measures should be taken with regard to 
this unregulated fishery. The sides noted 
that, in accordance with international law 
as reflected in the relevant provisions of the 
1982 United Nations Convention on the 
Law of the Sea, all concerned states, includ- 
ing coastal states and fishing states, should 
cooperate to ensure the conservation of 
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these living resources. To this end, both 
sides noted that they would welcome coop- 
erative efforts towards the development of 
an international regime for the conserva- 
tion and management of the living marine 
resources in the central Bering Sea. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Cooperation in Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy 


June 4, 1990 


During the state visit of Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, President of the USSR, at the invita- 
tion of George Bush, President of the 
United States, the sides concluded a new 
U.S.-USSR Agreement on Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation in the Field of 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. This 
Agreement strengthens the longstanding 
framework for important research in a 
number of fields of mutual interest, includ- 
ing controlled thermonuclear fusion, funda- 
mental properties of matter, and civilian 
nuclear reactor safety. 

Recognizing the need to manage respon- 
sibly the development and utilization of nu- 
clear power, the two sides have agreed on 
cooperation in the study of the health and 
environmental effects of past, present and 
future nuclear power generation, and in 
strengthening operational safety practices 
in civilian nuclear reactors. The sides intend 
to develop and implement promptly a mu- 
tually beneficial joint program of work in 
these fields under this Agreement. They 
also agreed to explore the possibilities for 
cooperation in the management of hazard- 
ous and radioactive waste. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 





Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
the International Thermonuclear 
Experimental Reactor 


June 4, 1990 


At their meeting in Geneva in 1985, the 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union emphasized the importance of the 
work aimed at utilizing controlled thermo- 
nuclear fusion for peaceful purposes, and 
advocated the widest practical development 
of international cooperation in obtaining 
this essentially inexhaustible source of 
energy for the benefit of all mankind. 

The International Thermonuclear Experi- 
mental Reactor (ITER) project, involving 
joint efforts by the USSR, the United States, 
Japan and the European Community, under 
the aegis of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, is making significant 
progress towards this end. A conceptual 
design will soon be completed. 

Noting with satisfaction the results being 
attained under this project, the United 
States and the Soviet Union look forward to 
continued international efforts aimed at 
promoting further progress in developing 
controlled thermonuclear fusion for peace- 
ful purposes. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 


Soviet-United States Joint Statement on 
Technical Economic Cooperation 


June 4, 1990 


The two sides reiterated their commit- 
ment to the program of technical economic 
cooperation outlined by Presidents Bush 
and Gorbachev at Malta in December and 
expressed a desire to expand the scope and 
number of joint projects. This program is a 
concrete expression of U.S. and Soviet com- 
mitment to work together in support of 
economic perestroyka. Its goal is to advance 
the process of market-oriented economic 
reform by sharing experience and expertise 
regarding the problems and opportunities 
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involved in building market structures and 
institutions. 

Projects and contacts currently underway 
at the expert level include statistical coop- 
eration, development of small businesses, 
establishment of financial markets, banking 
reform, and tax administration. The two 
sides also had useful discussions on econom- 
ic policy issues during visits by the Soviet 
Minister of Finance and State Bank Chair- 
man to Washington, and the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Advi- 
sors and the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to Moscow. 

The two sides will work to expand the 
scope of current cooperation projects and in 
particular to develop new projects in areas 
of special interest, including anti-trust 
issues, enterprise management, and eco- 
nomic education. The two sides also noted 
that private exchanges and projects can be 
consistent with and complement technical 
cooperation. Both sides believe that techni- 
cal economic cooperation is in their mutual 
benefit in promoting the successful devel- 
opment of market-oriented reforms. 


Note: The joint statement was made avail- 
able by the Office of the Press Secretary but 
was not issued as a White House press re- 
lease. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





May 26 


Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) 
Sewing Circle, of Salina, KS. For over 5 years, 
the group of 15 sewers have met once a week 
to recycle donated cloth into useful items. 
They have made hundreds of quilts, which 
have covered the laps of nursing home resi- 
dents and disaster victims, as well as beds at 
halfway houses, homeless shelters, and day care 
centers. In addition to quilts, the sewers have 
made stuffed animals for child care agencies, 
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backpack covers for a youth program, and cos- 
tume pieces for theaters and museums. 


May 28 


Dr. Ray Simmons, of Brownsville, TX. In 1972 
Dr. Simmons became the volunteer medical di- 
rector at the Brownsville Society for Crippled 
Children. He has dedicated every Friday morn- 
ing for the last 18 years to examining disabled 
patients. Dr. Simmons has also recently estab- 
lished a specialized clinic for children with 
spina bifida. He has recruited doctors from a 
variety of fields to participate in this effort on a 
volunteer basis. 


May 29 


Anna Senior Nelson, of Kingston, PA. In 1989 
Ms. Nelson visited her great-grandmother in a 
nursing home and noticed that the other resi- 
dents rarely had visitors. After consulting with 
the Jewish Family Service of Greater Wilkes- 
Barre, Ms. Nelson founded Teens-Do-Care 
(TDC). The TDC program encourages teen- 
agers to visit senior citizens in nursing homes. 
The visits provide companionship to senior citi- 
zens who would otherwise be lonely. 


May 30 


Bridgerland Literacy Program, of Logan, UT. 
The Bridgerland Literacy Program provides tu- 
toring to those in need. Tutors meet once or 
twice a week with a student in the local library 
or at a home, teaching reading and writing 
skills. The program has resulted in new and 
better jobs for the students and the ability to 
function more efficiently and productively in 
their personal and work lives. 


May 31 


National Association for the Southern Poor, of 
Durham, NC. The National Association for the 
Southern Poor (NASP) works in communities 
where the income averages $4,500 a year. 
NASP organizes in counties, with each county 
subdivided into groups of 50 individuals called 
conferences. The community obtains the re- 
sources needed to fulfill their needs through 
fundraising events. Where people once lived in 
cardboard-insulated shacks, they now live in 
decent housing. Where once the nearest doctor 
was miles away, there is now a health clinic. 
Where teenagers once attended a dilapidated 
school, there is now a new building with an 
outstanding vocational program. So far, NASP 
has organized 30 counties in Virginia and 
North Carolina. 


June 1 


El Paso Boys’ Club Association, of El Paso, TX. 
Since 1929 the El Paso Boys’ Club has provid- 
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ed recreational and guidance programs in pre- 
dominantly Hispanic neighborhoods. Young- 
sters, ages 6 to 17, participate in programs that 
include seasonal athletics, leisure games, field 
trips, camping, and tutoring. The staff and vol- 
unteers encourage fairplay, personal responsi- 
bility, and respect for the rights and feelings of 
others. They also encourage the students to 
stay in school and continue their education 
through high school and beyond. In addition, 
the club operates a meal program for the youth 
and an aluminum recycling program. 


June 2 


Geraldine Ellen Engle, of Taft, CA. For over 5 
years, Ms. Engle has served as director of the 
NEEDS Center, an organization that extends a 
helping hand to the working poor. The center 
provides one-time assistance for the temporari- 
ly unemployed with rent or house payments; 
utility payments; telephone service for medical, 
personal, and business needs; and gasoline for 
emergencies or commuting to a new job. The 
center also provides hot meals and clothing. 
Ms. Engle has devoted thousands of hours to 
this effort, counseling and screening clients, 
formulating and administering the budget, and 
scheduling the volunteers. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





May 26 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in western Iowa as a result of 
severe storms and flooding that began on 
May 18. He directed the Federal Emergen- 
cy Management Agency to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 


May 28 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at their home in Kennebunk- 
port, ME. 





May 29 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

Throughout the day, the President at- 
tended meetings at the White House in 
preparation for the upcoming summit with 
President Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. 

In a ceremony in the Residence, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Jaime de Ojeda y Eiseley 
(Spain), Patricio Silva Echenique (Chile), 
Abid Hussain (India), Charles M. Nyirabu 
(Tanzania), Roger Issombo (Congo), and Al- 
exander A. Bessmertnykh (Soviet Union). 

In the evening, President Bush had a 
telephone conversation with Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada, to discuss the 
Prime Minister’s meetings with President 
Gorbachev in Ottawa on May 29. 


May 30 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone’ conversation with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to discuss the upcoming summit 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout the day, the President at- 
tended meetings at the White House in 
preparation for the upcoming summit with 
President Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee for terms expiring April 25, 
1992: 
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Jack A. Josephson, of New York. He would suc- 
ceed John J. Slocum. Currently Mr. Josephson 
serves as president of Sellers and Josephson, 
Inc., in Norwood, NJ. 

Harold Mark Keshishian, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He would succeed James G. Crowley 
III. Currently Mr. Keshishian serves as presi- 
dent of Mark Keshishian and Sons, Inc., in 
Chevy Chase, MD. 


Frederick William Lange, of Colorado. He would 
succeed Denver Fred Wendorf, Jr. Currently 
Dr. Lange serves as an adjunct associate profes- 
sor of anthropology at the University of Colora- 
do and as curator of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Museum in Boulder, CO. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Intergovernmental Adviso- 
ry Council on Education for the terms indi- 
cated: 


John K. Andrews, Jr, of Colorado, for a term 
expiring July 27, 1994. This is a reappointment. 
Upon appointment he will be designated 
Chairman. Currently Mr. Andrews serves as 
president of the Independence Institute in 
Golden, CO. 


Hugh D. Shine, of Texas, for a term expiring July 
27, 1993. This is a reappointment. Currently 
Mr. Shine serves as an investment consultant 
for Dean Witter Reynolds, Inc., and as a State 
representative for District 53 in Temple, TX. 

Josephine J. Wang, of Maryland, for a term expir- 
ing on July 27, 1993. She would succeed Paul 
M. Jenkins. Currently Mrs. Wang serves as an 
elementary school teacher in Rockville, MD. 


Addison Graves Wilson, of South Carolina, for a 
term expiring on July 27, 1993. He would suc- 
ceed John M. Engler. Currently Mr. Wilson is a 
partner with the law firm of Kirkland, Taylor, 
Wilson, Moore, Allen and Deneen, P.A. in Co- 
lumbia, SC. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Korean War Veterans Me- 
morial Advisory Board: 


John Patrick Comer, of Massachusetts. He would 
succeed Conrad Hausman. Currently Mr. 
Comer serves as the national commander of 
the American Legion and executive director of 
Quincy Housing Authority in Quincy, MA. 

John S. Staum, of Minnesota. He would succeed 
John B. Curcio. Currently Mr. Staum serves as 
the national commander-in-chief of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the sales club supplies in 
Minneapolis, MN. 
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The President announced his intention to 
nominate Christopher A. Hart to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the remainder of the term 
expiring December 31, 1992. He would suc- 
ceed Joseph Trippe Nall. Currently Mr. 
Hart serves as managing partner with the 
law firm of Hart and Chavers in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gopal Sivaraj Pal to be a member 
of the Board of Regents of the Uniformed 
Services University of the Health Sciences 
for a term expiring June 20, 1995. He 
would succeed M. Robert Hill, Jr. Currently 
Dr. Pal serves as a dentist in general prac- 
tice in Washington, DC. 


May 31 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing ‘staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, President Bush met pri- 
vately in the Oval Office at the White 
House with President Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union. 

In the late afternoon, President Gorba- 
chev returned to the White House, and the 
two Presidents met in the Cabinet Room 
with U.S. and Soviet officials. 


June 1 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; and members of the CIA 
briefing staff. 

In the morning, President Bush met in the 
Oval Office at the White House with Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union. 

In the afternoon, President Gorbachev re- 
turned to the White House, and the two 
Presidents met in the Oval Office, following 
the signing of bilateral agreements in the 
East Room. 
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June 2 

In the morning, President and Mrs. Bush 
and President and Mrs. Gorbachev depart- 
ed the White House for Camp David, MD, 
where the two Presidents continued their 
discussions. 


In the evening, President and Mrs. Bush 
hosted an informal dinner for President and 
Mrs. Gorbachev at Camp David. Following 
the dinner, President and Mrs. Gorbachev 
returned to the Soviet Embassy in Washing- 
ton, DC, while President and Mrs. Bush re- 
turned to the White House. 


June 3 

In the morning, President and Mrs. Gor- 
bachev met privately with President and 
Mrs. Bush at the White House. 

Following the joint news conference in 
the East Room of the White House, Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Gorbachev traveled to Min- 
neapolis, MN. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 29 


H.R. 1805 / Public Law 101-303 

To amend title 5, United States Code, to 
allow Federal annuitants to make contribu- 
tions for health benefits through direct pay- 
ments rather than through annuity with- 
holdings if the annuity is insufficient to 


cover the required withholdings, and for 
other purposes 


H.R. 3961 / Public Law 101-304 

To redesignate the Federal building at 1800 
5th Avenue, North in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, as the “Robert S. Vance Federal 
Building and United States Courthouse” 


Approved May 30 


H.R. 3910 / Public Law 101-305 
1992 National Assessment of Chapter 1 Act 
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Japanese economic assistance—676 
Trade with U.S.—656, 657 
Worker rights. See specific country 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for 
(AID)—576, 622, 781 
Overseas Private Investment 
(OPIC)—576, 577, 676 
Digestive Disease Awareness Month, National— 
740 
Disabled persons 
See also specific subject 
Civil rights—779 
Disabled American of the Year, 1990—695 
President’s views—694 
Disadvantaged persons, administration policies— 
653 
Disaster assistance 
Arkansas flooding—788 
Armenia earthquake—781 
Florida flooding—545 
Hawaii lava flows—842 
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Disaster assistance—Continued 
Missouri flooding—844 
Oklahoma tornadoes and flooding—843 
South Carolina hurricane—754 
Texas flooding—720, 793, 843 
District of Columbia 
Budget—691 
Statehood—826 
Domestic policy, Federal role—663 
Domestic Policy Council—625 
Dominican Republic, trade with U.S.—657 
Drinking Water Week, National—712 
Drug abuse and trafficking 
Administration policies—513, 519, 654, 795 
Border patrol efforts—795, 805 
International cooperation—587, 678, 707, 709, 
735 
Military, prevention role—705 
President’s antidrug message—565 
President’s views—527, 664, 807 
Work place—636 
Drug Control Strategy, National—509, 513, 519, 
795 


“E” Star Awards—814 
Earth Day—608, 610, 617-619 
Economic Advisers, Council of —739 
Economic Cooperation and Development, Orga- 
nization for—579, 611, 815 
Economic Policy Council—561, 625, 661, 816 
Economic summit, international—796, 799 
Economy, impact of global climate change. See 
Environment 
Economy, national 
Growth—518, 604, 636, 653 
President’s views—772 
Taxation, impact—773 
Education 
Administration policies—509, 522, 615, 729 
Dropout rate—729, 795 
Drug abuse prevention—801 
Federal role—728 
Magnet schools—729 
Physical fitness, role—685 
Prayer in schools—653, 760 
President’s views—754, 794 
Quality—509, 519, 527, 653, 664, 728, 795 
Teachers—522 
Education, Department of, Secretary—747, 748 
Education Policy Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s—527 
Egypt, President—601, 824, 837 
Eisenhower, Dwight D., Centennial—579 
Elections, campaign ethics—538 
Emergency Management Agency, Federal—545, 
592, 612, 718, 720, 778, 788, 793, 842-844 
Emergency medical services—648 
Employment of People With Disabilities, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on—694 
Employment and unemployment 
Disabled persons—694 
Hiring quotas—779 
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Employment and unemployment—Continued 
Job creation—605, 687, 688 
Job training—535 
Parental leave—771, 773 
Energy 
Alternative fuels—586 
Oil—537 
Energy, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—839 
Energy Information Administration—840 
Secretary—661 
Entertainment industry, death of Sammy Davis, 
Jr.—778 
Environment 
See also Conservation 
Administration policies—511, 516, 593 
Air quality—511, 514, 519, 523, 585, 593, 594, 
605, 615, 654, 753, 806, 832 
Chlorofluorocarbons (CFC’s)—586, 593 
Economic growth, impact—514, 516, 519, 523, 
537, 585, 586, 593-595, 605, 631, 636, 654, 
774, 803, 806 
Global climate change—585, 586, 592 
International cooperation—586, 592, 594, 595, 
618 
Mission to Planet Earth—749 
Offshore drilling—537, 774, 788, 789 
Oil spills—617 
President’s views—514, 619 
Recycling—607 
Environmental Protection Agency—611, 615, 832 
Episcopal Church Foundation—720 / 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
844 
Estonia, administration policies—565, 580, 633, 
637, 712, 758 
Ethiopia, humanitarian aid—526 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Conventional forces and weapons negotiations, 
U.S. Ambassador—777 
Defense and security—558, 567, 570, 571, 573, 
576, 580, 597, 601, 725, 836 
Democracy and freedom—506, 518, 633, 637, 
699, 723, 724, 756, 758, 799 
East-West relations—574, 576, 638 
Economic assistance—757 
Elections, U.S. observers—757 
President’s views—738 
Reforms, political and economic—597, 757, 
758, 761 
Relations with U.S.—567, 638, 723, 724, 796 
Soviet-U.S. military reductions—725, 826 
Trade with U.S.—696, 697 
U.S. military role—571, 582, 583, 597, 699, 705, 
725, 783, 785 
U.S. private assistance programs—757, 758, 761 
European Communities—570, 597, 631, 638, 725, 
738 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—639, 757 





Exports, U.S. See specific subject 


Farm Safety Week, National—590 

Farming. See Agriculture 

Federal. See other part of name 

Federalism. See Domestic policy, Federal role 

Fire Administration, U.S. See Emergency Man- 
agement Agency, Federal 

Florida 
Everglades National Park—538, 614 
Flooding. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—597, 610, 611, 613, 617-619 
Republican Party event—611, 613 

Foreign aid, President’s role—703 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign policy, President’s views—553, 556, 580, 
583, 584 

Former Prisoners of War Recognition Day, Na- 
tional—541 

Futures for Children, Albuquerque, NN—718 

France, President—573, 580, 581, 597, 610, 701, 
724, 836, 837 

Freedom. See Space program, manned space sta- 
tion 

Freedom and Human Rights, National Day in 
Support of—762 

French Television, Channel 5—836 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
General Electric Co.—509 
Georgia, President’s visit—504 
German Democratic Republic 
Fishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
World War II atrocities, apology—568 
German reunification—532, 570, 576, 581, 583, 
597, 705, 725, 782, 824, 833-836 
German Television/ZDF—834 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor—558, 570, 597, 602, 701, 724, 778, 
782 
Defense Minister—782 
Defense and security —567 
Foreign Minister—532, 536, 545, 782, 826, 835 
Giraffe Project, Langley, WA—718 
Global Change Research Program, U.S.—626 
Government agencies and employees 
Civilian Service, President’s Award for Distin- 
guished Federal—564 
Community service volunteers—668 
Freedom of information—538 
Pay—692 
Senior Executive Service—649 
Greece, Prime Minister—789 
Guatemala, Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Guinea 
Ambassador, U.S.—559, 611 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Gun control. See Law enforcement and crime 


HTS. See Commerce, international 
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Haiti 
Economic assistance—828 
Elections—828 
President—789, 825, 828 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Hands, Feet, and Mouth (HFM), Smyrna, GA— 
564 
Hate Crimes Statistics Act—628 
Hawaii, lava flows. See Disaster assistance 
Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 
Head Start, 25th Anniversary of—828, 830 
Health and Human Services, Department of 
Head Start—510, 519, 729, 828, 830 
1988 annual report—743 
Health and medical care 
Acquired immune 
(AIDS)—512 
Drug treatment programs—805 
Physical fitness—685, 686 
President’s health—560, 562, 650 
Hispanic Employees Association (HEA) of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, Fresno, CA—719 
Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—545 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, Federal—843 
Honduras 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—587 
Economic assistance—587 
Nicaraguan role—587 
President—587 
Hong Kong, economy—828 
Hostages—557, 599, 602, 603, 617, 618, 620, 621, 
668, 682-684, 700, 701, 704, 706, 708, 727, 773 
Housing Finance Board, Federal—596, 612 
Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of, Assistant Secretary—611 
Human rights, China—762, 773 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Hungarian-American Enterprise Fund—785 
Hungary 
Ambassador, U.S.—578, 611 
Economic assistance—675, 676, 785 
President, Acting—785, 799 
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Immigration and naturalization 
See also specific country 
Chinese nationals—536, 543, 558 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. See Jus- 
tice, Department of 
India, trade with U.S.—662 
Indian Gaming Commission, National—590, 611 
Indiana 
President’s visit—510, 512 
Republican Party event—512 
Tree planting ceremony—510 
Indians, American, administration policies—839 
Indonesia 
Trade with U.S.—657 
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Indonesia—Continued 
Worker rights—657 
Infant Mortality Awareness Day—744 
Information Agency, U.S. 
Archeological treasures, import restrictions— 
733 
Radio Marti—505 
Voice of America—505, 506 
WORLDNET—504, 506 
Interfraternity Association (IFA) Town Watch, 
Philadelphia, PA—842 
Intergenerational Project, Santa Clara, CA—718 
Intergovernmental. See other part of subject 
International. See other part of subject 
Iran 
Arbitration of U.S. claims—763 
Hostages, role—620, 621, 682, 683, 685, 700, 
708, 773 
President—837 
Relations with U.S.—603 
Trade with U.S.—763 
U.S. national emergency, report—763 
Iraq 
Chemical weapons—510, 515 
Illegal arms shipments—572, 576 
President—515, 516 
Weapons procurement—563 
Israel 
Administration policies—535 
Hostages, role—683, 706 
Jerusalem, mayor—712 
Jerusalem, status—712 
Prime Minister—601, 837 
Trade with U.S.—660 
Violence in occupied territories—812, 824, 837 
West Bank settlements—712 
Izvestia—506 


JFK Representative Volunteer of the Year 
Award—669 

Jamaica 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—709 
Economy—709 
Prime Minister—703, 708 

Japan 
Deputy Foreign Minister—504, 521 
Former Ambassador to U.S.—504, 521 
Prime Minister—503, 521, 531, 534, 545, 546, 

562, 581, 661, 662, 674 
Trade with U.S.—503, 521, 531, 533, 534, 562, 
581, 661, 662, 674 

Jewish Heritage Week—715 

Jews, Soviet emigrants. See Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, emigration policy 

Johnson, Lyndon B., 25th anniversary of inaugu- 
ration—539 

Jordan 
Ambassador, U.S.—832 
King—668 

Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorneys General—750, 751 
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Justice, Department of—Continued 

Attorney General—536, 537, 543, 558, 559, 
563, 628, 646, 707, 839 

Civil rights, role—628 
Deputy Attorney General—751 
Drug Enforcement Administration—649, 752 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—559 
Information leaks, investigation—537 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of —649 
Justice Statistics, Bureau of —752 
Victims of Crime, Office for—647, 751 


Kiribati, trade with U.S.—656, 659, 660 

Korea, Republic of, U.S. military role—595, 693 

Korean War Veterans Memorial Commission— 
692 


Labor, Department of 
1988 annual report—743 
Secretary—535, 675 
Labor issues. See specific industry 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Reforms, political and economic—809 
Relations with U.S.—809 
Trade with U.S.—809, 810 
Latvia, administration policies—565, 580, 633, 
637, 706, 712, 758 
Law Day, U.S.A.—689 
Law enforcement and crime 
Administration policies—509, 615, 664, 754, 
801, 802, 805 
Capital punishment—509, 654, 801 
Enforcement officers—514, 664 
Gun control—825 
International cooperation—573, 575, 638, 732 
President’s views—801, 807 
Prisons—509, 664 
Slain officers, tributes—514, 545, 800 
State and local governments, role—802 
Victims of crime—645, 646 
Lawndale Community Church Ministry, Chicago, 
IL—667 
Lebanon 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Hostages—599, 620, 682-685, 701, 704, 708, 
727, 773 
Legislative Exchange Council, American—662 
Liberia 
Ambassador, U.S.—649 
Trade with U.S.—656, 657, 659, 660 
Worker rights—656, 657, 659, 660 
Liberty University—744, 759 
Libraries and Information Science, 
Commission on—597, 612 
Libya 
Chief of State—557 
Relations with U.S.—603 
Line-item veto. See Budget, Federal 
Listening Ear, East Lansing, MI—564 


National 





Lithuania 
Administration policies—516, 532, 533, 
539, 553, 555, 565, 570, 574-576, 580, 
600, 621, 633, 637, 643, 701, 702, 706, 
758, 770, 783, 785, 821, 833 
Freedom of the press—539 
President—701, 702, 799 
Prime Minister—702, 712, 821 
Soviet economic sanctions—57 1-573, 587, 
600, 601, 613, 668, 770 
Soviet role—724, 822, 823, 833 
U.S. role—568, 637 
Loyalty Day—624 


MAD DADS, Omaha, NE—667 
Maine, President’s visit—844 
Management and Budget, Office of—630, 649, 
739, 743, 767, 771, 774, 822 
Manuel Noriega, arrest and prosecution—679, 
681 
Maritime affairs 
China-U.S. fishery agreement—652 
Coral reef preservation—617 
German Democratic Republic-U.S. 
agreement—630 
Maritime Commission, Federal—639 
Maritime Day, National—813 
Maritime Organization, International. See United 
Nations 
Marshall Islands 
Ambassador, U.S—733 
Trade with U.S.—659 
Maryland 
Murder of State police officer—514, 545 
President’s visit—545, 648 
Mauritania, trade with U.S.—657, 659, 660 
Meals on Wheels, Greenville, SC—842 
Media 
See also Communications 
Crime, television’s role—647 
Free press—533, 534, 539 
President’s antidrug message—565 
Press coverage of U.S. troop deployment—534 
Television coverage, President’s views—504 
Mediation Board, National—713, 714 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day—837 
Mexico 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—707 
Machain, Alvarez, arrest and prosecution—824 
President—558, 582, 610, 707, 825 
Relations with U.S.—707, 824 
Trade with U.S.—558, 582 
Mexico/ United States Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence—844 
Michigan 
President’s visit—517 
Republican Party event—517 
Micronesia, trade with U.S.—659 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—812 


fishery 
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Middle East—Continued 
Peace efforts, international—837 
Peace efforts, U.S. role—601, 824 
President’s views—510, 515 
Midnight Basketball League, Inc., Hyattsville, 
MD—667 
Military Academy, U.S. See Army, Department of 
the 
Missing Children’s Day, National—844 
Missouri, flooding. See Disaster assistance 
Monetary affairs 
Banking—703, 820 
Inflation and interest rates—634, 702, 767, 
772-774 
Mongolia, Ambassador, U.S.—733 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—788 
Mother’s Day—741 
Mozambique 
Conflict resolution—526 
President—526 
Trade with U.S.—657, 659, 660 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
National. See other part of subject 
Naval Reserve Month, U.S.—503 
Nepal, trade with U.S.—657 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of—532 
Nicaragua 
Ambassador, U.S.—786 
Democratization—576, 616, 650, 691 
Economic assistance—515, 537, 576, 639, 654, 
675, 676, 688, 769, 771, 774, 811, 840 
Economic sanctions, U.S.—690 
Elections—691 
Foreign Minister—811 
Minister of Education—811 
National Assembly President—811 
President Chamorro—515, 533, 576, 577, 610, 
616, 650, 688, 691, 770, 774, 811, 840 
Trade with U.S.—640 
U.S. national emergency, report—690 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—532, 558, 
567, 570, 573, 574, 576, 580, 582, 583, 597, 
602, 699, 700, 705, 724, 743, 782, 783, 834-836 
Nuclear Board, Western Interstate—669 
Nuclear Waste Technical Review Board—843 
Nuclear weapons 
Administration policies—567, 571 
Arms control negotiations—529, 553, 569, 571, 
705, 706, 725, 770, 797, 800, 824, 825, 833 
Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms, U.S.— 
565 
Short-range forces (SNF)—699, 725, 726 


OPIC. See Development Cooperation Agency, 
U.S. International 

Oakwood Community, Los Angeles, CA—807, 
842 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—743 
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Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Na- 
tional. See Commerce, Department of 
Office. See other part of subject 
Ohio 
President’s visit—507 
Republican Party event—507 
Oklahoma 
Foundation for Excellence—720, 727 
President’s visit—720, 723, 727 
Republican Party event—720 
Tornadoes and flooding. See Disaster assistance 
Oklahoma State University—720, 723 
Older Americans Month—814 
Oregon 
Police memorial, dedication—800 
President’s visit—800, 802-804, 807, 843 
Republican Party event—804 
Oregonians Against Crime—802 
Organization. See other part of subject 
Our Town Family Center, Tucson, AZ—544 


Palestine Liberation Organization—535 
Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
542 
Panama 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Bank secrecy regimes, report—543 
Cuba, role—681 
Democracy and freedom—536, 576, 616, 677, 
678 
Deployment of U.S. troops—534, 679, 681 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—678 
Economic assistance—515, 536, 537, 576, 616, 
654, 675, 676, 688, 769, 771, 811, 840 
Economic sanctions, U.S.—679-681 
Panama Canal Treaties—677, 679 
President—675, 677, 679, 688, 840 
Transfer of Government assets held by U.S.— 
679 
U.S. national emergency, termination of—530 
Panama Canal Commission—677, 679, 720, 739 
Papua New Guinea, Prime Minister—730, 743 
Passover—520, 551 
Patrick Henry Foundation—843 
Pay Reform Act of 1990, Federal—692 
Peace Corps—678, 704, 761 
Pennsylvania Avenue Development 
tion—666 
Personnel Management, Office of —560, 611 
Peru 
Archeological treasures, import restrictions— 
732 
Drug interdiction, cooperation—707 
Philippines, military facilities, special negotiator 
for the future status of U.S. access to—551, 776 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—528 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National— 
685, 686 
Points of Light Initiative Foundation, President's 
Advisory Committee on the—530 
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Points of Light Recognition Program—606, 614, 
617, 668, 711, 755, 807, 808, 841 
Poland 
Ambassador, U.S.—819 
Economic assistance—675, 676, 757 
Policy Implementation With Respect to Nationals 
of the People’s Republic of China—558 
Political and Economic Studies, Joint Center 
for—524 
Presidency 
Approval ratings—568 
Health. See Health and medical care 
Lecture series—743 
President’s income tax return. See Taxation 
President’s. See other part of subject 
Project Child, Boca Raton, FL—842 
Providence House, New Rochelle, NY—665 


Radio Free Europe. See Broadcasting, Board for 
International 

Radio Liberty. See Broadcasting, Board for Inter- 
national 

Radio Marti. See Information Agency, U.S. 

Railroad industry, President’s views—831 

Railroad labor disputes, Presidential emergency 
board—713, 714 

Ravendale Area Revitalization Project (R.A.R.E), 
Detroit, MI—544 

Recycling Month, National—606, 607 

Red Cross, American National—669, 718 

Reef Relief, Florida Keys, FL—608, 617, 667 

Relations, Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental—843 

Religion 
Death of Henry Gregory—692 
Muslim fundamentalism—837 

Republican Congressional Leadership Council— 
669 


Republican Eagles—743, 744 
Republican National Committee—507, 517, 614, 
753 
Republican Party 
President’s views—513 
State party organizations, fundraisers, etc. See 
specific State 
Republican Senatorial Committee, National—720 
Romania 
Ambassador to U.S.—564 
Presidential delegation to observe elections— 
757, 789 
Rural Telephone Bank. See Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of 


START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations 

Safe Boating Week, National—528 

Savings and loan industry. See Monetary affairs, 
banking 

School Superintendent of the Year—744 

Schuman Day—738 





Science, Engineering and Technology, Federal 
Coordinating Council for—626 
Science and Economics Research Related to 
Global Change, White House Conference on— 
565, 585, 592 
Science Foundation, National—551, 611, 626 
Science Scholars Program, National—626 
Science and technology 
Administration policies—625, 626 
Education, role—626 
Export controls—696, 697 
Global climate change, research—594 
International cooperation—627 
Research and development—626 
Space program. See Space program 
Super collider—627 
Superconductivity—839 
Science and Technology, President’s Council of 
Advisors on—626 
Sciences, National Academy of—625 
Scouting activities for military dependents over- 
seas—714 
Sea World Stranded Animal 
Center, Orlando, FL—611, 614 
Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 
rity 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—545, 570, 574, 581, 597, 699, 725, 726, 757, 
783 
Security Council, National 
Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—504, 583, 618, 706, 739, 774, 796, 797, 
835 
President’s views—701 
Seeing Eye, Inc., The, Morristown, NJ—742 
Self Enhancement, Inc.—807 
Senegal, President—787 
Sentencing Commission, U.S.—744 
Service, Office of National. See Voluntarism 
Singapore, First Deputy Prime Minister—610 
Skating Association for the Blind and Handi- 
capped (SABAH), Amherst, NY—719 
Small Business Administration—736, 737 
Small Business Person of the Year Award—736 
Small Business United, National—686 
Small Business Week—737 
Somalia, Ambassador, U.S.—596, 612 
South Africa 
Democracy and freedom—526 
State President—526 
Tripartite agreement, report on compliance— 
629 
South Carolina 
Governor—752 
Hurricane Hugo. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—744, 752, 755 
Republican Party event—565, 744, 752 
South Carolina, University of —744, 755 
South Dakota, Republican Party event—844 
Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 
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Space Council, National—626, 661, 749 
Space program 
Administration policies—748 
Funding—627, 749 
International cooperation—627 
Manned expedition to Mars—748, 750 
Manned space station—627, 748 
Mission to Planet Earth—749 
Shuttle—743, 749 
Speaker of House of Representatives—529, 
549, 644, 656, 738, 775 
State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—576, 599 
Cyprus, U.S. Special Coordinator for—551 
Deputy Secretary—709 
Iran claims settlements, role—764 
Open Skies Negotiator—716 
Secretary—504, 526, 532, 543, 545, 546, 550, 
555, 558, 559, 565, 578, 600, 610, 639, 668, 
699, 700, 706, 720, 743, 770, 796, 799, 809, 
821, 824-827, 833, 835, 837, 843 
Under Secretary—504 
State and local governments 
Congressional redistricting—616, 795 
Drug abuse prevention, role—509, 805 
Education, role—509, 522, 728 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, Federal role 
Law enforcement, role—802 
President’s views—509 
Transportation, role—664 
Stowe Recreation Path and Town Greenway, 
Stowe, VT—608 
Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, arms control negotiations 
Structural Impediments Initiative (SII). See Japan, 
trade with U.S. 
Student Programs for Urban Development 
(SPUD), Worchester, MA—787 
Summit meeting in Washington, DC. See Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Superconductivity, National Commission on—839 
Syria 
Ambassador, U.S.—599, 620, 684 
Hostages, role—599, 620, 621, 668, 682, 683, 
685 
President—668 
Trade with U.S.—657 


Taxation 
Capital gains tax—518, 604, 635, 653, 663, 687, 
737, 753 
Economy, impact—773 
President’s income tax return—561 
President’s views—634, 773, 822 
Research and experimentation tax credit—626 
Spain-U.S. convention—591 
Teacher of the Year, National—521 
Teachers. See Education 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s National Security—545, 579 
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Television. See Media 
Terrorism 
Antiterrorism efforts—575, 638 
Bombing incidents in U.S.—629 
Pan American plane crash in Scotland—787, 
788 
President’s views—572 
Texas 
Flooding. See Disaster assistance 
President’s visit—744, 747, 793, 796, 797, 842 
Republican Party event—793, 842 
Texas, University of—797 
Texas A&I University—744, 747 
Thailand 
Trade with U.S.—657 
Worker rights—657 
Tourism Week, National—716 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—657 
Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee—8i6, 
817 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S.—504, 
549, 562, 657, 661, 662, 674, 675, 814 
Transportation 
See also specific industry 
Administration policies—663 
Transportation, Department of 
Coast Guard, U.S.—617 
1988 annual report—788 
Secretary—635 
Transportation Week, National—781 
Trauma Awareness Month, National—784 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant Secretary—504 
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Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, U.S. Representative—579 
Panama Canal Commission 
Administrator—679 
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Pennsylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion, Vice Chairman—666 
Philippines, Special Negotiator for the Future 
Status of U.S. Access to Military Facilities— 
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Special Verification Commission, U.S. Repre- 
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State Department 
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